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The Week. 


HE President, in his message, congratulates the country on the ma- 
terial, moral, and intellectual advance made in the last hundred 
years, and at the same time warns it that the preservation of free 
institutions depends on the education of the masses. . He proposes 
for this purpose a_ constitutional amendment, making a free 
school system compulsory in each State, forbidding the teaching in 
such schools of ‘religious, atheistic, or pagan” doctrine, or the 


granting by any authority of school funds to any sect or 
denomination. He also discusses the question of taxation of 


church property; estimates the present value of such property 
exempt from taxation in the United States at $1,000,000,000 ; suggests 
that these vast accumulations, constantly increasing, may lead to 
sequestration “ through blood,” and that they should be taxed. With 
regard to foreign relations, the aspect of affairs is on all sides peace- 
ful. The President discusses the Cuban question, and shows, in 
some very carefully-written passages, that the condition of the in- 
surrection, as a matter of fact, is not such as would warrant either 
a recognition of the independence of the Cubans or of their bel- 
ligerency; declares, however, that should the rebellion not be 


brought to a close by the acts of the parties themselves, 
and should the evils resulting from it continue, ‘‘ mediation 


9 


and intervention” will be the only course left open to “ other 


nations.” The good offices of the United States, already 
offered to Spain, not having been accepted, and the state 
of affairs on the island not having improved, the President 


thinks that something must soon be done ; renews his offer of good 
offices; says that Spain has recently submitted to Mr. Cushing 
‘‘eertain proposals which, it is hoped, may be found to be the basis, 
if not the actual submission of terms to meet the requirements of 
the particular griefs of which this Government has felt itself entitled 
to complain”; refers to the ‘renewed efforts” being made to in- 
troduce reforms into the internal administration of the islind; de- 
clares that the “interests of humanity ” demand the cessation of 
strife ; and promises, should the present hopes of an amicable ar- 
rangement be disappointed, to make a further communication to 
Congress at a period “ not far remote.” 


presence of an ermed vessel on the Rio Grande may do some good ; 
advises an exteusion of the sessions of the Alabama Claims Court ; 
discusses the telegraphs and American citizenship and other minor 
matters; strongly advises the withdrawal of the legal-tender quality 
of the notes of the United States after a fixed date—‘“ say not later 
than January 1, 1878” ; theenactment of provisions for the redemption 


of greenbacks at a rate not in excess of $2,000,000 monthly in 3-65 | 


bonds ; and the grant of 
accumulation of gold, and with a view 
enactment of the tea and coffee duties. The questions which 
he recapitulates as of ‘‘ vital importance” and needing immedi- 
ate settlement, are—Ist, Compulsory education; 2d, Seculariza- 
tion of the schools and the disfranchisement of all illiterate citi- 
zens after 1890; 3d, Separation of church and state and taxation 
of church property; 4th, The expulsion from the country of * li- 
censed immorality” (ée., polygamy and women imported for 
improper purposes); 5th, Resumption. With regard to the tele- 
graphs, he lays down the following principles as those on which 
legislation should be based: Ist, Reciprocity with regard to landing 


to this end the 


of foreign cables on the shores of this country; 2d, Prohibition of 


all forms of combination ; 3d, Precedence of Government messages ; 
which 


4th, A reservation bv the governments grant the privi- 
’ ” £ : H 


Nation. 
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leges of aright to limit the charges. As to citizenship, he notices 
the abuse of fraudulent naturalization papers, and urges the enact- 
ment of laws providing méans for the vaeating of any fraudulent 
record, and punishment of the guilty parties, as well as measures 
definitely providing for the denaturalization of citizens who aban- 
don their country permanently; and also lows for the regulation of 
the status of American women marrying foreigners, as well as of 
children of American parents born abroad ; and suggests the neces- 


sity of measures for giving effect to or regulating marriages of 





American citizens contracted in foreign countries. 


The Democratic caucus met on Saturday and nominated Mr. Kerr 
as Speaker, the Randall party practically giving the contest up 
the first vote. We have discussed the meaning of this nomination 
elsewhere. The two branches of Congress were organized on Monday, 
and Mr. Kerr was elected Speaker of the House. A question arose as 
to the admission of the Louisiana members, the fifth distriet being r 
presented by two claimants—the Republican, Morey, having a Kel- 
log certificate, and the Democrat, Speneer, having one signed by 
McEnery. The Wheeler Compromise of the last session having 
ratified the election of Kellogg, by common consent of ali concerned, 
there was no question that McEnery certificates were so much waste 
paper, and Mr. Blaine, who led the Republican side of the House 
in the debate which ensued, explained this with a great deal of 
force, while Fernando Wood tried to have the question referred to 
the Committee on elections. 


aver 


This would necessarily have raised 


the «ghost of the Louisiana question, supposed to have been 
laid for ever by the Wheeler Compromise, and the best of the Demo- 


crats immediately began to work hard to defeat the proposition. 
The discussion led to the first voting of the session, in whieh Mr. 
Kerr seems to have shown his unfamiliarity with parliamentary law 
by ordering a division on a call tor the yeas and nays, but on the 
whole he succeeded very well. The only other business was a motion, 
earried by Mr. Randall, to repeal the two rules adopted by the Re- 
publicans at the last session to prevent filibustering. This act of 
virtue seems to have taken the epposition by surprise, and the Re- 
publican newspapers generally are forced to admit that the Demo- 


| crats have made a good beginning. 


Morrissey has been in Washington taking an aetive part in 


| the preparations for the election of the Speaker, and “ selling pools ” 


— ; on that event; and we have his own word for it 
With regard to the Mexican raids, he expresses the hope that the | 


that ‘selling 
pools ” is his regular business, while polities is the amusement of his 


gentlemanly leisure; that is, he bets on the election, in the ordinary 


| pursuit of his calling, and then supports his bet by vigorous lobby- 


| 


additional powers to the Treasury for the | 


re- | 


ing. There would be something very irritating in his appearance 
in the National Capitol at such a time as a wielder of great 
influence, or a very important personage, if it was not on the 


whole justified by the late election. He went to Washington with 
the honors and strength of a man who had his own State at his 
back. He has been sent to the State Senate by the votes of a very 
respectable portion of the inhabitants of his own city. Better en- 
dorsements no politician can well have. Nevertheless, the thing is 
so ludicrous and shameful that we trust it will set people thinking, 
and that they will ask themselves seriously whether they think boss- 
government, tempered by biennial vituperation, is sufficient for the 
needs of a community like this city, and will consider hereafter, 
before election, the probable indirect as well as the probable direct 
effects of their voting. 





A large number of telegrams, of a very suspicious character, 
either addressed to General Babeock, the President’s private secre- 
tary, or received from him, have been produced on the trial of 
Avery, the Chief Clerk, in the whiskey cases at St. Louis, as 


dence against him. Babeock, 


cvi- 
duly 


it i: 


to be presumed, 


Was 
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apprised of 
Mr. 


they 


their approaching production, and the prosecuting 
Henderson, said distinctly in his address to the 
of Babeoek’s complicity. Under 
obvious course for General Babcock, if 


counsel, 
that 


CITCULNSLANICES, 


left no doubt 


the 


‘ent, Was to hurry 


on to St. Louis, present himself as a wit- 


for Avery, and explain the telegrams. Instead of this, how- 


ever, he contented bimself with telegraphing that he was entirely | 
military | 


turned round and “demanded a 
court of enquiry, which has been granted him, on the ground 
that he But, then, he has been 
detached seven years for civil duties, 
and that he mixed 
at all, so that his having him- 
w colonel of engineers is absurd, unless he uses the 


innocent, and then 
engineers. 
for 
officer 


colonel of 


Is i 
the 
it is as a 
up in the 
self tried as 
vord * 


from 


army 
civil has 
Whiskey frauds, if 
engineer” in the sense in which the politicians nse it. 


court of enquiry, however, cannot interfere with the ordinary course 


of justice, nor can it procure the evidence on which the charge against 


General Babeock is based, as this is in the hands of the Grand Jury 
. Louis. The Grand Jury, it is said, have now indicted him 


on it. o 


mt St 


The remains of the late Vice-President reached their last rest- 
ing-place on the Ist inst., after having passed a week on the way in 
a kind of prolonged “wake,” during which the funeral ceremonies 
lost all sentiment and solemnity, and the eulogies became flat, stale, 
unprofitable. 


and A worse mode of doing honor to a man’s memory 


could hardly be hit on within the range of decency. 


for they knew he had died of apoplexy—made an “ autopsy ” on 
him, which is simply a fine name for dissecting him, and gave the 
reporters a disgustingly minute account of the condition of his 
internal organs. He was then exhibited as a curiosity in an open 
room to the crowds pouring in from the street, and finally carted 
frem city to city to be made the'subject of oratory and resolutions 
eomposed in the ordinary hollow obituary style, until the whole 
country was weary of the spectacle and was fast becoming ashamed 
of it. The only way of making the obsequies of distinguished men 


feeling is still fresh, and then, when they are over, to bury the body 
without further parade. ; 
reform. 
sets forth that God has been pleased to remove the deceased person 
is so very unnecessary as to have become offensive through much 
repetition, and that the first resolution about “‘ bowing with resig- 
nation” has degenerated into cant, into which it is impossible to 
put any appearance either of reverence or affection. 

The extracts which have been published from the correspondence 
of the State Department show in a curious way of how little practical 
use &@ permanent foreign mission may be. Ever since the beginning 
of the present complications with Spain, which date at least as far 
back as 1868, there has been more diplomacy of one kind and 
another with Spain than with any other country except England, 
and it is theoretically carried on, so far as the United States is 
the resident Minister. As a matter of fact, how- 
the correspondence ‘has all along showed that the nego- 
tiations were actually directed by Mr. Fish in person. 


coneerned, by 
ever, 


General 


Sickles did in one case try to assume the management, and the | 


result was that he was at onee recalled. When Mr. Cushing 
went over, it was popularly supposed that he would take the war- 
path on his arrival and show the Dons the real state of the case in 
i Way that would make them beg for merey. He appreciated the 
real nature of his nission far too well for this, and has been appa- 
rently devoting most of his time to historical studies. In these studies 
ne conines himset{ 
slongestand most powerful despatches, under date of April 19, 
wut painstaking account of the relations be- 


United States during the Revolution and the 


j 
} 
‘ 


le Lives a complet } 


1 Spain and th 


nie Wars. ‘ In meditating,” he says, * on the aspects and 


himself 


by preference to the remote past, and in one of 


Nation. 


The | 


Mr. Wilson | 


was hardly dead before the doctors, without the slightest necessity— | 
paternal way. 
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chances” of our Spanish relations, his thoughts ‘naturally turn back to 
the antecedents of the subject ” ; and he proceeds to give an analysis 
of the policy of Charles I1I.—the “ secret springs” of which he has 
discovered in the “ works of two historical writers of authority, D. 
Andres Muriel and D. Antonio Ferrer del Rio ”—and a touebing de- 
scription of his character, showing him to have had profound cou- 
victions of duty and to have been in the habit of repelling the crafty 
counsels of his courtiers by simply saying ‘‘ that such a thing might 
be politic for a king to do, but not fit for Carlos.” A tolerably full 


| account of the reign of Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. is given, 


the general drift of Mr. Cushing’s history being, of course, in the 
direction of the surrender of the Spanish possessions in this country ; 
but we are sorry to say that on reaching modern times, and what he 
calls ‘the great residuary question of the Antilles,” he retires from 
the field and declines to discuss itat all. In fact, the whole despatch 
might have been written in the Astor Library by any intelligent 
nian Without the trouble of going to Madrid at all. 


The Postmaster’s report is not as satisfactory a document as we 
eould have wished. It shows, as usual, a large deficit, and, though 
the administration of the office does not appear to have run 
down during the year, it is painful to have Mr. Jewell recom- 
mending the encouragement of American ship-building by ‘small 
subsidies ” to American-built lines of mail steamers. We had sup- 
posed that everybody, but particularly the reform members of the 
Administration, recognized the fact that this is no time for squan- 
dering Govegnment money in subsidies or railroad aid, or avy other 
It is not a year since the shocking revelations of the 
Pacific-Mail scandal showed us what subsidies in the present condi- 
tion of the Government mean. The passion for improving the con- 
dition of the country by aid and grants of all kinds, however, seems 
to have become a monomania with a large part of the Republican 
party, and not even the best of its leaders escape without a slight 
touch of the disease. 





This subsidy scheme of Mr. Jewell’s, however, is not likely to 


— iad > ~ | come to much, and an act of his which will come to something, 
really impressive is to have them short and prompt, while the public | 


and is an evidence of his honest desire to purify his department of 


: . the Government, is the removal of Mr. Burt from the Boston Post- 
Funeral resolutions, too, greatly need | éliies 
The drafters ought to take notice that the preamble which | ,..__ 

‘ i preamble which | disgrace. 


| managing the Post-oftice for the benefit of the party. 


The condition of this office has been for some time a public 
Burt was a great politician, and believed emphatically im 
He did not 


| think there was any trouble with the civil service, and so he went 
| on putting in clerks and employés who had “ worked,” until sud- 
| denly the Bostonians began to find that letters containing money, 
| though willingly received by the authorities for transmission through 


| the 


mails, by some mysterious means disappeared in the pro- 


| cess; that letters were very apt to go to the wrong address; that 


there were great delays and many irregularities, and not a little 
stealing. On examination, it turned out that this was not unnatural, 


| as among the ‘‘ workers” were a good many gentlemen known to 


the police as suspicious characters. Matters went so far that a notice 
Was one morning posted up, to the effect that persons taking letters 


| out of their boxes not addressed to them, but to some one else, must 





| return them, so that they might be sent to the proper address—a 


reguation which seemed to show that reading and writing were not 
one of the requirements among the clerks. In fact, the Post-office 
from a convenience became a public nuisance, and the Department 
have now allowed Mr. Burt to discover pressing business elsewhere, 
and are going to put Mr. E. 8. Tobey, who the other day declined the 
Indian Bureau, in his place. The appointment will be an excel- 
lent one. 





General Schenck has been caught in another. scrape which looks 
as bad as or worse than the Emma-Mine business. Letters have been 
published that passed between him and Norman Wiard, the ord- 
nance inventor, which show, if they are genuine (and no denial of 
their authenticity has been made), that Schenck has been “ operat- 
ing” as a claim-agent against the British Government for a few 

















~~ 
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In July, 1871, Wiard, then partner with Schenek in 
the manufacture of ordnance, and holding a power-of-attorney 
from him, made a written agreement with one Machado, who had a 
el 


he 


Dee. 9, 18 


years past. 


iim of $350,000 against the British Government, to “ use his best 
* to get the claim paid: and the contract expressly stipu- 
lated that if he (Wiard) suececded in getting it settled “ during the 
time General Schenck should be the Minister of the United States” 
in England, he should have one-third the award after deducting ex- 
fthesettlement ‘should not depend upon the negotia- 
tion of General Schenck,” or should not be concluded during his minis- 
try, then Wiard should have nothing. Having made the contract, Mr. 
Wiard, who is evidently what is called inthe play “a frank, open, 
straightforward, careless business man,” sends a copy of it to Gen- 
Sehenck, with a request that he will go to work at once, and the 
General in reply says that he will “see what can be done,” but ex- 
presses mueb regret that his name ‘was put in,” directs Wiard to 
burn his reply, and says that he will himself burn what Wiard had 
sent except the brief Machado’s American lawyers. 
the appearanee of these documents the entire press of the country 
has united in demanding or urging or suggesting the expediency 
of General Schenck’s reeall. We observe that the Zribaune, which, in 
connection with the Emma-Mine exposure, has been deseribing Mr. 
T. W. Park’s character in strong language, has been sued by that 
gentleman for libel. Mr. Park puts his damages at $100,000; but 
the Zribune does not seem to be at all disheartened by this, and 
promises to give Mr. Park unhappiness enough before the trial of 
the action to make this valuation of his supposed damage fair and 
moderate. As it is now publishing accounts of some of Mr. Park’s 
operations in the Street, it may be worth while to suggest that Mr. 


endeavors ad: 


penses, while i 


o! Since 


James E. Lyon should “ come to the front” and tell what he knows | 


about the Emma Mine. He was one of the original proprietors of 


the property, is an old mining prospector, was cognizant of many of 


the most important negotiations in connection with the floating of 
the mine, and has a long and interesting story to tell. 


In the business world there has been little during the past week 
out of the usual course at this season of the year. The velume of 
trade has been fully up to the average, and there have been no 
more mereantile suspensions or failures than is customary. Money 
has been in full supply, with demand loans costing borrowers 4 to 
6 per cent. The changing of loans at the beginning of the month, 
on account of the heavy payments into the city treasury for taxes, 
and the disposition of this money afterwards by the City Chamber- 
lain, advanced the rate for demand loans for a day or two to 6 and 
7 per cent. Wall-Street speculation in every department has been 
tame, speculators waiting for the appearance of the President’s 
Message and the reports from the heads of Departments to Congress, 
The tendency of gold was downwards, and sterling exchange 
advaneed. <A feature of the latter market was that the bills of the 
house whose rates usually determine the market ruled lower than 
the bills of other “ prime” drawers. 
that this house, since the failure of Duncan, Sherman & Co., have 
had forced on them a larger share of the cotton business than they 
formerly did, and that their bills have accordingly been much more 
plentiful than formerly. In London, the Bank of England has con- 
tinued to lose gold, the withdrawals having been for shipments to 
Paris aud Germany. On one day over £600,000 was withdrawn, for 
the purpose, it was said, of making the first payment at Paris to 
Egypt for the Suez Canal stock recently bought by the British 
Government, although it is known that the purchase of this stock 


by the British Government must be approved by Parliament before 


it can become absolute. The London money market has been little 
affected by the changes in the bullion account of the Bank, and 
discounts are still obtainable in London at three-eighths to one-half 
below the Bank’s lowest rate. The gold price of $100 greenbacks 
his ranged during the weex between $86 72 and $87 G2. 


The motion for a ‘“‘ struck jury” in the Tweed case made by the 





The explanation of this is | 


Nation. 








~ 


*) 
eplyed 


prosecution was to have been argued on Monday, but Tweed. who 


has never shown any strong desire to have his case « toan 





tual trial, left the citv on Saturday, ( e Park. 
According to the story ef his 1 rs, he 1 t house in 
Madison Avenue atter driving abou d ! 
mission to go upstairs and his 1 Ti spit : 
were allaved by the fact that Tweed did not stairs 
and it was thought that he would hardly | it it. 
This ingenious device was completely suce 1 Tweed did 
not return. The officers in a few minutes sent could 
not be found. The officers’ theory of the case is that he escaped by 
walking out of the house, which is highly probable, if he was in it 
The story of the officers, however, is not fully believ« ul ne 
one knows at what time or from wl phar I did 
actually go. As he has been at large ever cinee he 
has been in confinement, th ‘leetion th ina 
place for his) departure = wa mpl st 
and, instead of finding fault) with him ems to 
that we cucht to be grateful to the ‘old me ay . 
been willing to stav so long among us, giving a great deal of e: 
ployment to some of our ablest lawyers and judges, and fu hin 
constant topic of discussion for the press. His wil rhe oO do so 
under the annoeving cireumstances of the past shows that 
the place is still endeared to him by 1 s il it 
instead of offering rewards for his arrest, prope ducements were 
held out, he would return at onee. It ean hb ber ected that 
a man will remain permanently ina city of his own ord where 
people are all the time denouncing him and th x to take 
away his property or put him {n prison. 

The Centennial Commission have mac rv good is in 
choosing Mr. Evarts as orator, and Mr. Longt Ww ner 
vear. It was greativ to be feared that the Commissioners would 
not be sufficiently conscious of the immense importance to the sue- 
cess of their undertaking of securing for these off men who have 
a reputation throughout the whole country; and to have had all the 
nations of the earth invited here, during w “is safe to predict 
will be one of the most momentous Vvears of our history, to listen to 
the windy rhetoric and commonplace of some local demagogue or 
* speaker,” would have been a misfortune that no industrial success 
would have compensated for. Whatever Mr. Evarts may say, there 
is sure to be thought in it, and, besides this, he represents a school 
of distinetively American oratory which is fast dying out, leaving 
ho one to administer upon its effect Mr. Longtello too, is a 
poet distinetively American; all his most suceessful poems, from 
‘Evangeline” and * Hiawatha” to the “ Psalm of Life,” have 
cither been inspired by American subjects and written for American 
ears, or else are simple expressions in almost perfect verse of the 
iniversal aspirations, desires, hopes, and 1 of « invited guests 

of next year—that is, of mankind. 
The Brooklyn Seandal seems in a tair way to ed through 
a dispute between Plymouth Chureh and two of its members over a 
question of discipline. Mr. West and Mrs. Moulton use to be 
dropped summarily from the list of members because of non-at- 
tendance without enquiry as to whether the non-attendance was 
| justitiable, and it is now probable that the matter will be referred 
to a mutual eeuncil. Mrs. Moulton’s letter to the church in 


her own defence contains a reiteration of her former story and an 


allegation that Mr. Beecher has perjured himself. It is mainly 


remarkable for its English, which is in a very unusual degree 
simple and clear, and shows, if she wrote it herself, the possession 
of a great gift. If she did not write it, it would be hard to quess 
who did, for none of the men who have taken p in the contro- 


The 


appeared in a sirange 


ny rhetorical skill whatever of this sort. 


ornearly all, 


versv have shown a 


candal has all, 


literature of the 


‘ ; . 1 
hich, to autsiders, is only partly comprehensible. 


Wi 


jargon, 





THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

MHE contest for the Speakership at Washington has derived a 

great deal of interest from the fact that it was generally looked 
upon as likely to afford a good indication of the temper and quality 
of the Democratic majority in the House. The two candidates 
luckily represented what may be called the two opposing tendencies 
of American politics at this moment. Mr. Randall, an able and 
acute man, and perhaps the best parliamentarian on the Democratic 
side, but neither very high in his aims nor serupulous in his 
methods, was put forward, or at all events supported, by what may 
be called the jobbing element in the party, both in and out of doors. 
Foremost and most conspicuous among his adherents was Mr. John 
Morrissey, who was fresh from his triumph in this city, canvassed 
actively for his favorite, and bet or offered to bet heavily in aid of 


his own predictions, and sold “ pools” on the event, in order to give | 


greater animation to the contest. He had, too, all that large class 
of persons who are interested in obtaining Government subsidies in 
aid of some sort of commercial enterprise, and notably Colonel 
“Tom” Scott, who seeks the Government guarantee for an enormous 
amount of bonds to be issued for the construction of his Texas 
Pacific Railroad; and, though last not least, he had the support of 
the high-tariff interest of Pennsylvania (for Mr. Randall himself is an 
ardent protectionist), headed by Mr. Simon Cameron, whose sympa- 
thies are by no means confined to the struggles of his own party. 
Mr. Randall, too, it ought to be mentioned, pocketed without 
seruple his share of the back pay—an act which, even if defen- 
sible on legal or moral grounds, was and is, under all the cireum- 
stances, the sign of a mental attitude with regard to the general 
political situation which is in the highest degree unfavorable to the 
wide and deep change, both. in legislation and administration, 
now known to the public under the general name of reform. In 
fact, he represents fairly well the large and dangerous element in 


political life whose party differences are in name only, and who | 


agree in considering the Government a bank on which a certain 
class of investors ought to be able to draw in all times of distress, 
who like the loose and good-natured mode of transacting its busi- 
ness, and who believe in the policy of using its offices to give 
increased zest to the political game as they play it, and who take a 
profoundly hopeful view of any state of things in which dexterity 
and astuteness and unscrupulousness give eminence and wealth. 
His election, therefore, would have confirmed the worst fears of 


those who look on the substitution of the Democratic for the Re- | 


publican ascendancy in Congress as simply a perpetuation or aggra- 
vation of existing evils, or as their reproduction under a new form. 

Mr. Kerr is entirely free from this class of associations. 
only unfortunate point in his history is his opposition to the war, 
but he is by temperament and intention opposed to the whole sys- 


tem of jurisprudence and finance included under the term “ pater- | 
He is hostile to protection and to subsidies and | 


nal government.” 
jobs and unlawful stretches or uses of power for “fostering” pur- 
pores. 


and unready kind, which prevents a man’s being a favorite with that 


boys,” whose sanguine disposition with regard to the probable yield 
of Government money when laid out in a patriotic spirit makes them 
very dangerous to the Treasury. There is probably, therefore, no 


man inthe Democratic majority to whom a really genial man like | 


Jobn Morrissey or Fernando Wood, or hopeful and buoyant Re- 
* publicans like Messrs. Cameron and Forney, would take less readily. 
As a presiding officer, Mr. Kerr will necessarily cut a poor figure 
coming directly after Mr. Blaine, but the same may be said in a 
greater or less degree of any man in the House, including Mr. Ran- 
dall. Parliamentary practice is, however, something which may 


be learnt, and the Speaker’s unreadiness, though an inconvenience, | 


is not likely to prove anything more than an inconvenience. 


government than in the name of the party underwhich guod govern- 


ment comes, will rejoice heartily at the defeat of the base and cor- ! 


The Nation. 
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rupt element in the Democratic ranks. There is a large body of 
honest men in the Republican ranks to whom the result, or any re- 
sult which puts the Democratic party in a more hopeful light before 
the country, is unwelcome, from the belief that salvation can only 
come from Republican hands; and this might be true if the oppo- 
sition of the two parties were now based on mere difference of 
opinion on any great question of public policy, as it was during and 
before the war—if, for instance, one party promised if it got into 
power to enact black and the other to enact white. But the re- 
markable feature of the present situation is that there is really no 
difference of opinion between them; they utter the same cries, 
make the same pledges, produce the same tests and standards ; so 
that the Republican orators and journalists are reduced, in 
the Democrats, to throwing doubt on their pro- 
fessions, and to warning people that a party whose past 
history is so bad cannot be depended on to keep its fine 
promises. It does not seem to occur to those who use 
this argument, and who generally cultivate hopefulness as one 
of the first of political virtues, that the Democratic party, whatever 
its faults may be, comprises well-nigh half the American people ; 


| and that while it might err on the issues which at one time divided 


the country without impairing one’s confidence in the political 
future, if it be now what its enemies say it is—that is, a collection 
of thieves and hypocrites—no efforts of rhetoric can prevent the na- 
tional outlook from being exceedingly dark. A pro-slavery man 
might have had virtues which, slavery gone, would make him one 
of the most valuable of citizens; but a man who loves fraud and 
corruption, and is only shamming when he denounces them, cannot 
by any change of opinions become a useful member of a civilized 
state. If, therefore, the Democratic party were incurably corrupt, 
we might fairly consider the days of free government numbered on 
this continent, for the Republic lives, and must always live, not on 
the virtue of its best people, but on the average virtue of the whole 
mass. The Government could not be carried on by a population 
half rogues and half moralists ; the average would be too low. Nor 
can the Republican party, however good it may be, stay good if 
the Democratic party be a combination of knaves. In fact, the 
very evils we are now deploring, and trying to remove, result from 
the mutual attraction of the bad element in both parties. Whether 
it has been more powerful on one side than on the other 
we do not care now to discuss; it is enough to say that the 
predatory organizations known as “ Rings” which have now come 
to play so prominent a part in American politics, are composed 
almost invariably of men from both sides, and are only made possi- 
ble by the fact that the standard of morality is much the same in 
both among the working politicians; and if the Republican party 


| were to stay in power for twenty years longer, there would be no 


radical and permanent improvement in the tone of public life if the 
change for the better did not show itself in both parties. 
For these reasons, we think reformers of all shades of opinion 


| may heartily congratulate themselves on the signs which the open- 
His character, too, is cf the austere, though somewhat slow | 


ing of Congress has afforded that the reformatory influences are 


| gaining strength and are likely to have the upper hand also in the 
enterprising but growing class of the community known as “ the | 


Democratic ranks. The prevailing political evils strike at the very 


foundations of the Government ; they are not questions on which 


statesmen are or can be divided. The situation is so pitiful, 
indeed, that personal honesty has become a boast, and a can- 
didate’s strongest card a promise that he will not steal, and an 
assurance that he has acquired his property honestly. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Kerr, therefore, is a formal announcement that an 


| organization which controls nearly half the votes in the nation is, 


on the whole, opposed to the influences and agencies—whether sub- 


| sidies, bounties, paper issues, want of discipline, bad modes of ap- 


pointment, or feeble accountability —which, by making it easy for large 
classes to get money without honest labor at the market rate, help 


| to maintain and diffuse the state of mind out of which corruption 
All those, therefore, who are more interested in getting good | 


grows. Weare by no means sure, however, that the Democratic 
party has become pure, or is composed principally of saints or sages ; 
so that when we are told that the House Chaplain is an old Copper- 
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head, or that Mr. Fitzjohn Porter has put a barber to inspect sewers, 
we are not confounded. Weare not of the number of those who 


1e N 


believe that politicians, any more than other people, grow good sud- | 
denly ; and we are quite certain that anybody who expects to see | 


the work of reform now before us done quickly through a great 
moral awakening on the part of politicians, will be greatly disap- 
pointed. The poor fellows have to get back to the paths of righteous- 
ness, like the rest of the world, by a prolonged and bitter struggle 
with themselves. 


THE MORAL OF MR. SCHENCKR’S CASE. 


W* have no strong expectation that Mr. Schenck will be recalled 
by the recent exposures of his doings in London. He has him- 
self every possible motive for remaining in office. The place has 
still all the attractions for him it ever had, plus the help which the 
appearance of continued support from his Government will give in 
trying to “vindicate” himself. In fact, he has, from his point of 
view, less reason for resigning now than he ever had, and it appears 
to be part of the settled policy of this Administration to let off all 
officers not proved guilty of downright fraud as easily as possible, 
and to allow them to withdraw from their posts at such time and in 
such manner as may cause them least disgrace. <A sensitive man 
would have resigned after the bursting of the Emma-Mine bubble, 
from the feeling that even if his participation in that transaction was 
the result of thoughtlessness or indiscretion, his loss of reputation 
with the community to which he was accredited had been such as 
to destroy his usefulness. A man fit to be American Minister at the 
court of a first-class power would have felt this without having it 
explained to him, and would have promptly atoned for his error in 
the only way left him. But this view of the case probably never 
occurred to Mr. Schenek, owing to the very mental and moral 
defects which led him to accept Park’s offer. Moreover, his allow- 
ing his name to be used by the stock-jobbers to put the mine on the 
market under any circumstances, but particularly when he himself 
was secretly guaranteed against all loss, was proof of a fatal want of 
perception of the exigencies of his position which ought to have led 
to his recall. Of course, the Government did not know that he was 
secretly guaranteed against loss, but they knew enough to tell them 
that he had not judgment enough for his place, and that in leaving 
him in it they ran the risk of fresh and perhaps worse seandals. If 
he had come home at first, he would have come home with the 
reputation of being an indiscreet man simply, and many people 
would have looked on him as a victim, and we should have heard 
no more about his transactions with Park or others. But if he now 
comes home he comes disgraced, because the exposure of his consent- 
ing to act as a common eclaim-agent in the Wiard ease throws a light 
on his connection with the Emma Mine which makes it impossible to 
consider bim any longer as simply a dupe. In fact, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that when he went to England he was “on the 
make,” as the politicians say, and was ready for almost anything 
that would increase his private fortune. 

There is the same lesson for the Administration in his case that 
there is in so many cther cases of official misconduct. In none of 
them has anything been gained by delay in removing the offender. 
In all of them the delay, so far from preventing scandal, has made 
an explosion more certain, and aggravated it when it came. But 
this delay is the natural consequence of the system of putting the 
personal favorites of the President in high places. <A qualification of 
that kind is of course very elastic. It includes a great variety of 
persons and resists a great number of attacks, and brings into 








play in the management of the civil service a class of motives | 


which are fatal to discipline. In that management personal 
friendship ought of course to play no part; but under our 
present system it plays a most powerful part, and may convert 
the chief officer of the Government into the warm supporter of a 
man at the very moment when the rules and traditions of good ad- 
ministration require him to be a cold and unrelenting judge. If you 
give a man a post because you think him fit for it, his dismissal 
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follows naturally on your discovery of Iiis unfitness ; but if you give 
it him because you like him, the revelation of his unfitness assumes 
the character of a misfortune which increases his claim on your 
affection. 

If this Schenck seandal fixes the attention of the public on 
the evils which follow the employment of the present mode of 
selection and appointment in the diplomatic service of the 
Government, it may prove a blessing in disguise. It is useless 
to try to conceal from ourselves that it has seriously damaged 
the reputation of that service in the very place in which it 
has hitherto stood highest—London, and damaged it, too, in the 
place where its reputation is most valuable—-the greatest money- 
market in the world. What- Mr. Schenck has done differs only in 
degree, and that not very greatly, from that which the Ministers of 
Honduras and Costa Riea and Nicaragua have done, and which has 
caused their expulsion from decent society in England. Of course, 
this is a misfortune, and it suggests naturally and almost inevitably 
the consideration whether, under the money régime on which we are 
now entering, and with a toilsome struggle against corruption in 
various forms before us, the abolition of the permanent diplomatic 
service would not be a useful measure of reform. With the Atlantic 
Cable to be used when necessary, and with respectable consuls at the 
leading points in Europe, there would be absolutely no need of per- 
manent agents like Schenck, and their disappearance would effect 
our deliverance from many dangers and disgraces. ‘They now serve 
no purpose that cannot be otherwise served except that of repre- 
senting the country socially, and we do not deny that this work, if 
properly done—that is to say, by men like Mr. Lincoln's earlier 


selections, Messrs. Adams, Motley, and Marsh—is work well 
worth doing, and which might bear very valuable fruit in 


a dozen ways. But the social representation of the country should 
only be attempted by what is best in it, by men whose character and 
attainments are likely to give a true idea of what is most respec- 
table and most respected in American society. If it is to be handed 
over to the agents of the rings and speculators and promoters of 
companies, and to be awarded to the cronies of the high officers of 
the Administration as a mark of personal esteem, or even to be used 
as a reward of campaign service or of unsuccessful attempts to get 
into or stay in Congress, every one must feel that it can be nothing 
better than a shame ; and for the obvious reason that it would ope- 
rate as a transfer to foreign soil of the very unpleasant “ expo- 
sures” which are so prominent a feature in our home polities. 
These exposures now take place in the presence of friendly critics, 
who know exactly what is their value as symptoms, and who know 
how much there is in the national life to set them off or neutralize 
their effects. Made in London or Paris or Vienna, they become 
simply evidences of deep-seated corruption and debasement, and 
bring lasting discredit on popular government. We shall pro- 
bably here have forgotten all about Schenck in a year; in London, 
he will be long remembered, and his memory will probably cover 
one or two of his successors with suspicions of which it will take a 
good deal of time to get rid. 

The abolition of the whole service would entail no inconvenience 
whatever, and would in the majority of cases simply send_politi- 
cians back to scenes of industry where they would be far more use- 
ful than they can possibly be in European capitals. In fact, the 
notion that a Western statesman, suddenly transferred to France or 
Germany, in entire ignorance of the language, laws, manners, his- 
tory, and traditions of those countries or of any country but his 
own, can possibly be of any use to anybody but himself, is one of those 
illusions under which it is disereditable for the American people to 
lie any longer. When the practice of establishing resident minis- 
ters at foreign courts began, communication was slow and difficult, 
and they rendered important service in procuring information and 
in dealing with sudden emergencies. In our time there is no diffi- 


_ culty in despatehing a special envoy to conduct any important 


negotiation, and the ordinary diplomatic corrrespondence can just 
as well be conducted through the post-office. The persons who would 
complain most of the change would be travelling Americans eager to 
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‘ » to ¢ t but the fact is that the present 
factory Lo ( Phey nearly 
Ministe Ol capitals cither for the badness of their character 
( ‘ »ih even oul tility ould not suffer by the 
a ( Tne 1, the real busines 
t| r ‘ | When grave questions have to be 
ttled forcign power, We are apt either to settle them at 
Wash r send out a special envoy in the person of a first-class 
man: and even when we have first-class men as resident Ministers, 
the Cable makes them simply the daily mouthpieces of the Depart- 
ment ot - le 
ENGLISH FEELING ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
Lonpon, November 22, 1875. 
be \y" \T is confidently predicted never happens.” If it were not for 
miy confidence in the truth of this proverb, L would venture to 
predict that our next P umentary session will be a very differenti sort of 
thing from a Parliamentary session which we have had sinee the Cri- 
mean W: bi politics, to borrow an expressive phrase from your side of 
ihe Atlant are ‘* played out We have had a long-continued spell of clo- 
mestic le tion and paroe bial, rather than Parliamentary, discussion. It 


late Lord Derby’s short 


pr 


(Administration in 1858, lasted through 


iD, 





tracted reign from June, 1859, till his death in 18 


was continued by Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli from 1866 to 1868, had a 
vigorous revival under Mr. Gladstone, and has flickered out its life during 
the last two sessions while Mr. Disraeli has been the First Minister of the 
Crown. Many large questions have been settled during these e! zhteen years 


of pence ful legislation, and many re forms, some beneficial and one or two 
pernic ious, ha e been ¢ arric d through "There Is still ho lack of work 1o be 
performed at home, but the country, it appears, desires an alterative, and is 
making inarticulate cries for change of diet. It is weary of well-doing, even 
in sanitary matters, and the supporters of the present Administration are 


urging on their chiefs to give them a higher policy than a policy of drain- 


age, and a more inspiriting party watchword than ‘‘sanitas sanitatis, omnia 
sanitas,’ 

And the circumsta of the time seem consonant with the humor of 
the country. I have been watching public opinion, so far as a private per- 
son not behind t enes can watch it, during the last few weeks, both 
here and in Scotland, and I cannot fail to be struck with the uneasy feeling 
which pervades all classes with which I have been thrown in contact. It is 
dificult to gauge the strength of this feeling of uneasiness, but in charae- 
ter it is not dissimilar to that which existed two-and-twenty years ago when 
ve were drifting into war with Russia, and it is of this sort—that in some 
shape or other we shall be face to face with serious complications before 
manv months are ove Ilowever and wherever, in clubs or railway car- 
riages or in } ite houses, the conversation commences, it always creeps 
round to th ite of affairs in the East of Europe. The attitude of 
the th , Ly ] { tended to remove the feeling. 
None of us who are not in the vets of diplomacy can understand the 
meanine of liance. Is it an allianee, we keep asking ourselves ; 
and » with t end Is it directed against any of the other Euro- 
» state iv il nd and Belgium and ourselves ; and is it to preserve 
hy quo or to re struct the map of Europe ? Is it no real alliance, 
but only one of those mysterious political relationships in which two of 
the partners are trying to take in the third ? And if this is the explanation 
f it, which of the three is the dupe ? Isit that Austria is to be led on the ice 
and in the end quietly dismembered, or can it be that Russia is to be lured 

Linpossible pok nd Austria to be strengthened in the southeast, 

1a buffer of strange confederated states between Russia and an 

! ( Py ia, we feel certain, is not the cat’s-pawto the other 
feck \ The aggressiveness of Russia—the assevera- 

tion ntial English politicians notwithstanding—is always 
) gination, especially when the future of Con- 
We are idfast in our belief that the 

av d of the Bosphorus is still the dream of no 
ne ble se of Russian itesmen. Nothing will shake our 
cons 1 on t: and at the } ent time there is mixed up 
Wi sion an impression of insecurity, owing 

. 1 the Germanizing instincts of Prussia. 
Che cor ( ! \ { ambition of Prussia’s greatest 
minds { we i well aware. The dual Government of Austria is, as 
we under | rded th ar ! but satisfaction by many of the 


Nation. 


system is not satis- | German-speaking subjects of the Austrian Emperor. 
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They sec the want of 


all come home denouncing their | any homogeneousness among the various nationalities with whom their for- 


tunes are linked. They see that by this want of homogeneousness all state 
action is paraly zed, and their minds accordingly are tilled with the pains 
of insecurity. And, while they see this at home, they look abroad at the 
German-speaking races across their frontier, and ask themselves whether 


thev would not better ranged alongside of their Teutonic brethren than 


Lup with Magvars, and Poles, and Croats, and Bohemians, and all 


jumble 


the other incongruous races which make up the miscellaneous Empire of 


which they are but a fraction. In these yearnings of the German subjects 
1 


stria for amalgamation with their brethren, in the desire of the ruling 
minds at Berlin for the completion of German unity, and in the ambi- 
tious dream of the older school of Russian statesmen, some English po- 
think that they see the key to the triple alliance. Prussian 
Krance powerless, and Austria paralyzed, what is 


liticians 
neutrality guaranteed, 
to prevent the eurly realization of the Russian dream ? Russian neutrality 
euaranteed, France powerless, and the German section of the Austrian 
people not unwilling to rid themselves of the strange bedfellows to whom 
the exigencies of foitane have bound chem for so many generations and t5 
throw in their lot with their Teutonic brethren, whet is to interfere with the 
accomplishment of Prussian ambition ? 

Nothing in either case, assuming the paralysis of Austria to be a fact, ex- 
cept Hungary and the Danubian Principalities on the one hand, and Eng- 
land on the The **Sick Man” 
The stern fact of his repudiation of his debts has taken possession of the 


hardly enters into the calculation. 


ther. 


practical intelligence of the British middle-class, and has precipitated his 


fall in British estimation to a degree that centuries of misrule and wasted 


opportanities in his own Empire never could have compassed. This is per- 


haps a poor thing to say of one’s countrymen, but it is true. One not unin- 
fluential journal has tried to raise a bogus ery that the Sul{an has gigantic 
foot 
I do not think 


that the remote possibility of such a catastrophe will have much weight 


power for evil in reserve, in respect that he can set a religious war on 
which will blaze throughout the whole Eastern Hemisphere. 


in the cabinet councils which are held almost every day in Downing Street 
—an unusual activity at this period of the year which is not without signi- 
fieance. 

We are fast coming round to the opinion that the days of the Turkish 
But what to put in its place ? 
some among us who think that the inhabitants of those wild 


Empire, in Europe at least, are numbered. 
There are 
states on the banks of the Danube—Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, and 
the inhabitants also of Bosnia, Montenegro, and Herzegovina—have so 
profited by the last twenty years, since the Russian power was checked, 
that they are now sufficiently civilized and politically educated to establish 
a confederation of their own, and reclaim the Turkish Empire, or what may 
be left of it, from the fallow usclessness of centuries. But these, I fear, are 
sanguine politicians who reflect the pure illumination of their own well- 
cultivated and disinterested minds upon the dark barbarism of the Dann- 
bian states. The Servians may have moved some steps up the ladder of 


civilization during the last twenty years. But what have they in com- 


mon with the other states except a shadowy similarity of race ? 
and with Moldavia and Wallachia they have not even that. No 
one, I should say, who had spent a single night in Bucharest, 


or sojourned in the religious houses of Moldavia, or seen glimpses of the 
home-life of the Bulgarian peasant, could look with much confidence for 
any good coming out of such communities. The Hungarians are on a 
totally different footing. They area fine soldierlixe race, with the instincts 
of government and high administration implanted in them and developing 
through generations. In point of civilization, they stand as high as any 
European nation—as high as any nation in the world. But they are but a 
handful—seven millions at the outside. They are alien in race from both 
the Serb, Slavonic, and Roumanian tribes, and they are hated by all neigh- 
boring nations. It is just possible to imagine them forming the propelling 
power and guiding intelligence of a great Danubian confederation, which 
might ultimately fix upon Constantinople as its capital ; and there could 
perhaps be no solution of the Eastern Question more generally satisfactory. 
But the satisfaction could not be universal, even if the contingency were 
more imminent. Germany and France and England might approve, 
but would the Honse of Hapsburg welcome this divergence from here- 
Or the Emperor of Russia bring himself to 
forego the gratification of gathering the ripened pear, or indefinitely post- 
pone it when, after long waiting, it seems so nearly ready to fall into his 


ditary policy ? would 


mouth ? 
And what do they say in England to all these plots and projects and 
Official personages are silent, but they bear the manner of 


solutions ? 
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The unofficial, 
though not vninfiuential, personages whom I have heard discoursing on 
the subject, and the better 
groping in the dark and looking anxiously for light. 


people who are impressed with the gravity of the situation. 


class of journalists, are, if must be admitted, 
But on three not 
immaterial points they seem decided: (1) that they are prepared to 
abandon the old national policy of maintaining Turkey tn sfatu quo ; (2) 
that they are determined to keep firm hold upon the communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Indian Empire ; and (3) that they are 
prepared, if necessary, to fight to the last man for this communication. 
The Crimean War was fought to save the Turk and give him another chance. 
In one sense that war was useless, for it merely enabled the Turk to 
linger on in his extremity for twenty years. But in another sense 
it was worth the cost of it in men and money which it entailed. 
By throwing Russia back upon itself, it broke the spell of absolutism under 
which Central Europe had been lying prostrate for nearly half a century, 
and rendered impossible the extension of the principle. It facilitated the 
emancipation first and afterwards the unity of Italy. It procured the 
liberty and the restoration of their rights for the Hungarians ; and it in- 
directly aided the overthrow of despotism in France. These were results 
worth fighting for, even if they were remote and unforeseen at first. And 
with them still fresh upon us, we can afford to abandon a policy that has 
been productive of so much good. 
to maintain the tottering Turkish Empire, and that Empire has failed to 
profit by the respite we procured. But the security of the route to India is 
of vital interest to the well-being, almost to the existence, of our power. 
Every year this has been more and more distinctly impressed upon the 
British mind, and this year, since the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, 
which has been sedulously watched by the whole reading public, this neces- 


It is no longer essential to our comfort 


sity has worked itself into the British popular imagination, which nowadays 
will always play an important if not always a wise part in British politics. 
The country. I believe, has for once made up its mind, cost what it will, 
that if Constantinople passes out of Turkish hands, Egypt must be upheld 
by British force. 


SARDOU’S NEW PLAY. 
Paris, November 19, 1875. 


HE theatre plays an important part in Parisian life ; there are many 
people in Paris who never go into society, and who spend almost all 
their evenings at the play. [+t must be said, before all, that we have now 
the most admirable school of actors. I do not speak of the actors and ac- 
tresses alone who have made their names famous not only in France but 
in Belgium, in England, in Russia, wherever there is a French stage. There 
is a school of actors, an innumerable number of men and women, who can 
act with a nature?, a good grace, an absence of bombastic extravagance, of 
pretension, of awkwardness, which is truly wonderful. This is the time 
of year when new pieces are produced on the stage: society has not yet 
opened its salons, the gentlemen have a little freedom, and they can give 
their verdict on the new dramas, Such a verdict is, of course, only ne- 
cessary for pieces which have a literary character and a social object ; operas 
and small operettas have their own public, which is quite different from the 
public that is able to pass judgment on a comedy or a tragedy. 

Among our dramatic writers who still try to give some satisfaction to 
literary judges and are not quite contented with the public which the 
railways bring every day to Paris from the provinces and from the whole 
world, is M. Sardou. 
as he wrote that bad piece called ‘Oncle Sam” ; his excuse lies in the fact 
that he had never crossed the Atlantic, and that he believed in the wild 
stories told by an extravagant writer called M. Assollani. Sardou writes 
too much, and does not take sufficient time for the choice of his materials ; 
he helongs to the feverish school of over-production. He was determined to 
build up a large fortune, and wanted to show that he could do as much with 
his brains as the bears or bulls of the Exchange can do often without any 
brains at all. He was so poor in his youth that, on leaving college, he was 
obliged to re-enter it in the humble and despised capacity of what the 
French call a pion. The pion is a university serjeant, the man whom you 
see walking by the collegians ; he sleeps in their dormitory, eats at their 
table, and generally acts like the shepherd or rather like the shepherd’s dog 
about the flock. Now, Sardou owns a fine country-house, a part of the royal 
park of Marly. He adorns his house with the finest tapestries of the *‘ grand 
siécle” ; he is rich and prosperous, But he has remained an artist; he 
works like a slave ; he is extremely eager for all possible information, for all 
details concerning the history of mankind. One of his last pieces, the 


His name is probably not very popular in America, 
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** Merveilleuses,” was a complete failure ; the plot was too insignificant, bu 
the costumes, the characters, were all drawn out of a maenific if 
made at a great expense Sardou’s friends told hi 


him, on this occasion, t 
the public cared less about a perfect coweur leeale than he did himself : it 


did not matter if the costumes of the Directory were more or less faithful : 


the public wanted real passions, not clothes. Sardou is not obstinate 
changes his manner, not in the course of a few years, like the great painters 
—he van change it three times a vear. He rather likes to change il, 
from one thing to another, to alter his system ; 
clown. Who would think that the same man wrote ** Les Pattes de 


Mouche,” 


to jun Pp 
he is a sort of dramati 


a piece which might have been signed by Scribe, and ** Patrie.” 
a dark and awful drama, full of terrors and crimes? ** Patrie” will pr 
bably always be the greatest work of Sardou. There was much artis; 


beauty in a piece of the same calibre called ** La Haine,” but ther 
much horror in it for the Parisian palate. ** La Haine” wes inspired by th 
history of the Italian Republics of the Middle Ages, as ‘* Patrie” was it 
spired by Motley’s history of the Netherlands. Sardou is alwaws looking 
for an inspiration, on all sides, in every direction ; he has no system, he will 
not restrict himself to any particular set of ideas. 
Yesterday he brought a new piece on the stage at the Gymnase, ¢ 

* Perréol.” 


Parisians call ** une premi¢re*; a word which must be pronounced wit! 


I had not for some time seen a first representation 


Lhon—W t the 


certain emotion. To be at a “ premiére” is the dream of many a vow 


man, of many a lady. For many, it often remains always a dream. No 
tickets are sold at the office of the theatre on the mvsterious day 
birth of a new pie ‘3 the author gives away a large number of tickets to 


his friends and admirers. What the director does with the rest is known, 


as far as the press is concerned ; every important newspaper and review 
bs ‘ : ° 

receives places for its critics. The director must also give tickets to those 

authors who have their eafrces in all the theatres. and who are considered 


as the natural lords of the literary field. ow he disposes of the remai: 





ing tickets is a deep mystery. What known about it is simply this 

there are seats to be had, not at the regular office of the theatre. but at 
some irregular offices—sometimes at wine-shops, bars, etc. These are sold 
at extravagant prices, and the result of it is that in the andience of a 
‘* premiére ” you see always two elements of the population of Paris—the 
literary element, which with its various representatives fills half the room, 
and the element which I hardly know how to characterize—rich financiers, 


rich foreigners, dissolute men of the clubs, actresses, and ladies of thi 


‘*demi-monde” in their finest clothes and with all their artillerv ef dia- 
monds and jewels. 
T have it from several authors that this odd publie is extremely formi 


ble in their eyes. From the literary element they fear jealousy, 





a great disposition to see the defects of every work, fastidiousness : from 
the other element—the vapid and corrupt element—they fear indif 


erence, 


They can only act on the nervous system of such a public by findi 





ich KK ling verv 
strong, very new, very original situations, This public of the * pre- 
micres ” is sometimes very cold at moments when the author expected to 
make his greatest effect : and sometimes a few very simple words, 6 eott ia 
tonation, some **cri de Tame,” some exhibition of vouth and innocence, 


will send a thrill of genuine emotion among these tired, worn-out literary 


hacks and The author never appears on such evenings ; 





he is in the last word of advice to one or another, The 
actors are uneasy ; they are always more or less excited when they have to 
appear in a new character before the public, who will pronounce if their 


| 
part is a ** success” or a ** failure.” In his new piece it was quite clear at 


once that Sardou had taken his inspiration from Gaboriau. You must 
know Gaboriau even in America. He 


work. 


died two years ago, worn out with 
He had invented a kind of sensational novel, founded on the difli- 


culties in detecting the authors of certain crimes. Justice was always on the 


wrong track ; all the evidence went against one man, while another man 
was guilty. The agony of the innocent was kept up in one, two, 
or three volumes So it was yesterday in five acts, only Sar- 
dou has not taken the simple Gaboriau system: he has improved 


it: he has added to it the dramatie element, the struggle of con- 


tending passions. The truth could be made known at any moment 
in his drama if one man spoke; but he could not speak without 
destroying the reputation of a woman. Here you have a real drama: 
which ought you to prefer, the honor of a woman you love, or the life of a 
friend ? If you speak, the woman is lost ; if you do not speak, the man. 
Out of this situation Sardou has drawn very dramatic scenes ; but this is 
only one of the aspects of thenew drama. There is another conflict or duel 
of passions in the heart of a judge. He must choose between the honor of 


his own wife and the accomplishment of his duty. He does not hesitate, 


epeen > 


TAT 





wae 


and the scenes 
the fond 


dram ren! 


strate has to overcome the feelings of 
[ don’t think that a 
the 


has 


in which the stern magi 
the 


naly ZC l, bs 


husband are 
»}] he i 


/romnatia 


most impressive of all. 


» IT will not even give you the names of 


persone, Sardou 


that tl 


I simply wished to show that 


play of e ies 
He 


scenes, in the 
produced by 


mtending passions was a necessary 
master in 
the plot : 


by the most natural and trifling 


dramatic art, isa wonderful the arrangement of 
development of the greatest effect 


4 
one single word, 


“col” met with an enthusiastic reception. 
the blasés P 
and thrown out themselves, they 
The the 
Sardou and a young actor named Worms, who has just arrived from St. 
Pete he 
him a man who is not born to remain in 
com irgeoise ; he is calm and dignified ; he ought to appear as a young 
Roman ofas Achilles, Lis place is marked at the Théftre Francais next 
to that young tragedienne called Sarah Bernhardt, who has inherited some 
of the magnificent qualities of Rachel—an innate nobility in every motion, 
a voice which has something superhuman in its harmony and its authority. 
lt a remarkable fact that the Jewish race should have such 
extraordinary aptitude for the stage. Sarah Bernhardt is a Jewess, as her 
name Worms, has an unmistakable 


It is very curious to see 


how sensitive, after all. most arisians still remain ; how, 


once 


moved of seem to enjoy the pleasure of 


new sensations, enthusiasm of audience was divided between 


rsburg, where has been living several years. I recognized at once in 


a tragedian, the vulgar world of the 


die bor 


is certainly 
well shows ; this future tragedian, 
Jewish name. 
nobility of centuries. The nobility of Rachel was not learnt ; she began 
life playing on the guitar in public gardens. Sarah Bernhardt was, 
I believe, born in a porter’s lodge; she had at any rate the most 
humble She by 
Paris, who 


is now 
in fact, has in 
Unfortunately, her health is miserable 
living skeleton, and without the artificial red she would be ‘jam pallida 


beginnings. 
the 


proaches genius, 


only one, her something which ap- 


and she seems a 


morte futura.” 


The 
and it must be admitted that there is an insufferable dulness in a bad 
tragedy in five acts, and that human patience can hardly endure the bad 
But the Parisians run to the 
tragedy as soon as they perceive in it an element of dramatic beauty. They 
don’t understand the Italian language, but they are now flocking in great 
numbers to see the Italian tragedian, 
here than he ever did at Rome or at Florence. 
Lear HTamlet ; he certainly has fine qualities ; but shall I ever for- 
get creat actor, Booth, in J/amiet ? 
I had always dreamt of, and he even added much to the fancies 
The part of Hamlet, so full of imagination, is hardly 
The force of race is shown in everything. 
Rachel was never so fine as in the in ‘* Athalie” and in 
**Polyeucte” ; to a religious the noble race which 
asserted the rights of monotheism in the midst of a materialistic 
lization which had deified the passions of mankind. Poor Rachel! when 
‘* Polyeucte,” it was not the Jewess who 


tragedy when it is played by inferior actors. 


Rossi has played here King 

and 
your 
Hanlet 
of my imagination. 
fit for an actor of Latin origin. 
religious drama, 
race, 


she belonged 


civi- 
she said **je suis chrétienne ” in 
spoke ; 
kind and in some respects she was more 
admirable, in some of the Greek and Roman dramas, in ‘ Phédre” 
** Andromaque” ; but to me she always had a wonderful charm in ** Atha- 
Esther.” She was a Jewish queen, and felt happy in that 


She was of course more admired, 


even in ** 
mracter. 
Among all the troubles of the world, it is a pleasure at times to be thrown 
lv into the imaginative world of the drama; and the tragedy has this 


e, that it drags you further from the ‘vulgarities of life ; you forget 


lest 
cOomMmpilere 


advantage 


The Nation 


There is in some representatives of that race the accumulated | 


far the most remarkable actress in 


Mrench are very fond of making pleasantries on the old tragedy ; | 


Rossi ; he has met with more success 


fle alone gave me the ideal | 


it was the representative of the oldest and noblest family of man- | 


and | 


| convenient to those for whom it is intended. 


yourself better in the company of saints and heroes than in the society of | 


even the Tartufes and the Misanthropes. This is probably the reason why 
humanity feels at times refreshed by tragedy, and why the drama which 
merely represents the horrible incidents of everyday life, and seems made 
up of the reports of the police éourt and the courts of assize, can after all 

e but We would, therefore, if we had any influence 
xandon such subjects as his applauded *‘ T’er- 
‘* Patrie” and * La Haine,” 
too ‘distressing ; don’t show it to 
from it, and 
costumes 


a transient success. 
M. Sardou, beg him to al 


with 
: return tothe highera 


nd nobler sphere of 
tie and 
Take us rather away 


lrama 
} a ts, 


sions 


is only too 
most odious as 
‘play of human pas under other skies than ours, other 
than our daily costumes, other faces than the faces which do not speak to 
iation, to our instinctive love for what is great and old and im- 


our imagit 


mortal. 


show 
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: 

Correspondence. 

S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
DEMOCRAT.” 


TION : 


GOV. FLETCHER’ THE “GLOBE- 


Tre N 


: In your paper of the 11th Nov. there appears the following state- 


To THE Enrror o1 
SIR 
ment : 
The Tribune made a statement that Thomas C, Fletcher, chairman 
[of the Red Cloud ¢ ‘ommission], occupied a good deal of his time while the 
investigation was going on in writing letters, under an assumed name, to 
a Western paper, de fending Delano from the charges against him, or, in 
other words, whitewashing the Interior Department ‘and the Indian admin- 
istration, and generally taking the part of counsel for the defence. . . 
We find ou investigation that the charge is perfectly true, and cannot be 
denied.’ 

I did not sce the article in the Tribune to which you refer, and would 
not have seen the above in the Na//on if a friend had not brought it to me 
You say you ** have investigated the charge, and find it per- 
fectly true.” Now, you will please produce the letters written by me justi- 
fying the charge. Failing to do this, I shall demand the judgment of every 
decent and fair-minded man in the United States against your paper, for 
the endorsement and propagation of a very mean and malicious slander. 

I assert that I never wrote a word of or concerning Mr. Delano, or of 
the charges against him or the Interior Department, or in his defence, or in 
defence of the Interior Department or of the Indian administration, in all 
my life, except as is written in our report ; and I defy you to produce the 
letters contradicting this statement.—Respectfully, 


this evening. 


Tuo. C, Fiercuer. 
St. Louis, Nov. 25, 1875. 


{The correspondence to which we referred consisted of a series 
of letters published in the Globe-Democrat while the investigation 
was going on last summer, and signed “‘ Piute Chief.” These letters 
were in substance an attack on the promoter of the investigation, 
Prof. Marsh, under cover of a gross travesty of the evidence against 
the Indian administration, and puffs of the chairman’of the Commis- 
sion. Though ostensibly written for the purpose of describing the 
proceedings of the Commission, they were so constructed as to have 
no meaning except as a defence of Smith and Delano. They there- 
fore were essentially what we said they were in the Nation. We pub- 
lish Mr. Fletcher’s letter, not because there is any foundation for his 
defence, but in order to give him an opportunity to deny, if he 
chooses to do so, the authorship of the Piute letters. When he does 
this, we will produce 


Notes. 


. BARNES & CO. will publish early next year ‘ Memoirs of the Rev. 
Charles J. Finney,’ written by himself, and a ‘Centennial History.’ 


.* 
dhe 


The International Review for January will contain an article on the Her- 


zegovinian Question, ‘ by a high authority.” —- D. Appleton & Co. have pub- 
lished in one volume 8vo. pp. 978, ‘A Text-book on Human Physiology,’ 
designed for the use of practitioners and students of medicine. It is a con- 
densation by Dr. Austin Flint, jr., of his epus magnum in five volumes on 
the ‘Physiology of Man,’ and as such cannot but prove most valuable and 
Quite naturally there reaches 
us at the same time the sixth edition of Dr. J. C. Dalton’s standard 
‘Treatise on Human Physiology,’ revised and enlarged (Philadelphia : 
Henry C. Lea}. The merits of both these works have been fully discussed 
in the Nation.——The first of the ‘ Memoirs of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science’ is on ‘* Fossil Butterflies,” by Samuel H. 
Seudder (Salem, Mass.) This field of study as is well known, a 
restricted one, and Mr. Scudder’s monograph is at once exhaustive 
and authoritative. The funds to publish the work consisted of the gift 
of a thousand dollars made to the Association by Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
son of this city. The result is a handsomely-printed volume, containing 
three steel plates, which—the edition being 1,000 copies—has actually been 
produced at the cost of one dollar. Such judicious management, both in 
the selection and in the manufacture of the ‘ Memoir,’ ought to stimulate 
other like gifts, seeing that the Association is wholly dependent on aid of 
this kind in continuing the series. Apropos of the letter from our Paris 


is, 








Dec. 9, 


1875] 


correspondent on another page, we may mention that the Librarie des Bibl‘o- 
philes announces ‘ Comédiens et Comédiennes,’a series of critical essays upon 
the leading actors and actresses of Paris, by M. Francisque Sarcey, the cele- 
brated theatrical critic of the Temps. 
illustrated with etchings by 


The work will be published in parts, 
y M. Léon Gaucherel. This work will do for the 
French stage of to-day what MM. Hillemacher and De Manne in their two 
volumes, called the ‘'Troupe de \ >and the * Troupe de Talma’ and 
published a few years ago by Scheuring of Lyens, did for the stage of the 
last century and the first third of this——O Novo Mund» states (Nov. 23) 
that the Brazilian Minister to Austria, F. A. de Varnhagen, is passing 
through the press at Vienna a work on the prigin of the South-American 
Tupis, as deduced from comparative philology (* L’Origine des Américains 
Tupis,* ete.) The distinguished historian holds that this Brazilian foik 
migrated across the Atlantic more than a thousand years ago. To substan- 
tiate his view that the Tupi language is not polysynthetic, he has under- 
taken to reprint at the same time the dictionaries of Montoya, of which 
the two volumes of the first edition (1639-40) cost him about five hundred 
dollars. 


“oltaire 





—Readers and friends of the American Naturalist, whom the attenua- 
tion of the last few numbers has filled with painful forebodings, will be 
glad to learn that H. O, Houghton & Co. are to become the publishers of 
this useful periodical, beginning with the January number. 
house has purchased of J. B. Ford & Co. the important ‘ American Me- 
chanical Dictionary’ of Mr. E.ward IH. Knight, of the United States 
Patent Office, of which two volumes have already appeared (A-Pan), and 
709 pages out of 


The same 


about 1,050 of the third volume are now in type, with a 
prospect of speedy completion. The embarrassments of its former pub- 
lishers have therefore not affected this undertaking, the magnitude of 
which may be judged from the fact that it embraces some 20,000 subjects, 
and is illustrated by upwards of 5,009 engravings, mostly incorporated 
with the text, but many full-page, like that facing page 2,129, which shows 
68 varieties of sewing-machine stitches, Mr. Knight, by the way, remarks 
that ‘‘if required to name the three subjects of invention on which the 
most extraordinary versatility of invention has been expended, the answer 
should be without hesitation : the sewing-machine, reaping-machine, and 
brecch-loading firearm. Hach of these has thousands of patents, and while 
each of them is the growth of the last forty years, it is only during the last 
twenty-five years that they have filled any notable place in the world.” 
In confirmation of this, one has only to look at the classified list of sewing- 
machines and attachments patented in this country from Feb. 21, 1842, to 
March 9, 1875, which occupies ten and a half closely printed pages of the 
‘Dictionary’ in triple column. One or two features of this work are new 
and of great practical utility. Such is the general alphabetical technical 
index of materials, appliances, etc. appertaining say to a process like photo- 
graphy, or a manufacture like paper, or implements like axes, hammers, 
forks, etc, ete. There are no less than one hundred and fifty such indexes 
scattered through the three volumes. Another convenience for a defective 
memory is lists of -graphs, -meters, and -types, which show at a glance all 
the instruments whose names thus terminate. Each name may then be re- 
ferred to in its proper place in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 


—Prof. Ch. Fred. Hartt has published, at Rio de Janeiro, a pamplhilet 
of ‘Notes on the Manufacture of Pottery among Savage Races.’ It is a 
very valuable compendium of the records of primitive pottery-making, and 
it justifies the author in holding that this manufacture, “being intimately 
connected with the labors of the kitchen, belongs, the workl over, among 
savage tribes of a certain state of culture, to woman”: 

‘* When, however, in the progress of the tribe in culture, the practice of 
the art of pottery comes to be a profession, and to interfere with household 
work, it passes naturally into the hands of man ; and it will be found that, 
in every case where men make earthenware, the tribe has advanced con- 
siderably beyond the savage state. But savage woman uot only fabricates 
vessels of clay, she also ornaments them ; and if the fictile art has originated 
with her, and has grown up under her hands, it seems no less probable that 
the ornaments she uses should have originated with her ; and the probability 
is increased by the fact that to her falls the work of spinning and weaving, 
of making and decorating personal ornaments and clothes, and of making 
baskets, mats, et She is everywhere the primitive decorative artist.” 
The account of the way the common pot is made up—of a long coil of 
clay—will be nove! to most readers. It directly reveals the origin of orna- 
ments which consist of ‘‘ strips of clay laid on ia spirals and other figures.” 
“The ‘apple-pie’ border, made by impressing with the extremity of the 
finger, or by pinching up a line of elevations between the thumb and fore- 
finger, was also in common use among the same Indians [the Bluff- 
Dwellers], and is still perpetuated on the modern pottery of the Amazonas. 
In the use of this and other ornyments by women to-day in the making of 
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pastry, it is curious to observe her perpetuating forms that originated in 
ceramic art.” We commend Prof, Hartt’s ‘ Notes * tothe Woman's Journal 
for its column of selections. 


ation. 


—The quality of the sympathy or admiration for the late Edgar A. Poe, 
Which has just expended itself upon a monument in Baltimore, eould 

been, perhaps, more fitly shown by providing suitable food, clothing, and a 
home for his only sister, Rosalie, who has just died in a charity house, to 
Lt been admitted onlv a few months. 


a cripple a ® pauper. 


which she } She was for many years 
She procured the barest needs of life by the sale 
of her brother's photograph and by copying some of his short stories with 
her own hand. Wer last request was that she might be buried by his 
side, 

—Mr. Stanley's letter (date of April 12), printed in the Zera/d of N 
29, is the one entrusted to Col. Bellefonds, who was, unhappily, killed by 
the natives on his return to Col. Gordon. It is in the main only an ampli- 
fication of his former letters, and leaves undescribed, because as yet un- 
visited, the southwestern shores of Lake Nyanza. The importance of 
southeastern feeder, the Shimiyu, which is 370 miles long and is a mile in 
width at its mouth, is more clearly brought out ; indeed, should the Albert 
Nyanza be found to have no tributary of equal impertance on the south, the 
Shimiyu is likely to exchange its name for that of the Nile itself. Mi 
Stanley met with a great reception from King Mtesa, whom he found 
very attractive character, intelligent enough to have become a recent con 
vert to Mohammedanism and to have adopted the Arab dress and, together 
with his court, to affect Arab customs. The explorer entertains high hopes 
of this chief's future beneficent influence over equatorial Africa, and regards 
his capital as a most promising seat of missionary labor of a sort which 
with religious training should unite instruction in the arts of civilization 
‘It is the practical Christian tutor, who can teach people how to become 
Christians, cure their diseases, construct their dwellings, understands agri- 
culture, and can turn his hand to anything, like a sailor—this is the man 
that is wanted here.” 
Nyanza. Some critical but friendly remarks on his topographical discover- 
ies on the by Capt. 
Magazine for November. 


Stanley's course is to be across country to the Albert 


Victoria, Burton, will be found in the Geographicel 


—We are permitted to make the following extracts from a private letter 
written by an American major of engineers in the Khedive’s service, dated 
El Obeid, Kordefan, Sept. 25, 1875 : 

‘* By this time I have seen a good deal of Kordofan, and I have formed 
my plan as to the proper thing to do with it. One should enslave all th: 
inhabitants and take them to the only part of Africa worth bothering about 
—the banks of the Lower Nile ; and Kordofan should be left as pasture- 
ground for ostriches and lions. | And vet Kordofan is one of the best parts 

f Africa. . Shortly after we got here I received orders limiting the 
pote of the expedition to Kordofan. . . We have been tran- 
quilly laid up here the pastthree months, waiting for the rainy season to 
come and go. Tt has come and gone. . .« Itistime. For the last 
month we have been a pretty forlorn party. Everybody has been sic —— ii- 
cers, soldiers. and servants. . The black soldiers in garrison here have 
died by ten to fifteen a day, and four companies of Egyptian troops (t arta 
300 to 400 men) which stopped here en route for Dar-For lost forty men in 
three weeks. My soldiers have been well housed and well fed, and to that 
I attribute their comparative immunity. The sickness is a low fever of in- 
termittent form, often with a typhoid type. perhaps something like what 
army surgeons in America know as typho-malarial fever. No one escapes 
but the natives. . .. 

** In spite of the rain, I have contrived to get a little work done. I have 
sent out several short expeditions, and the exploration of Kordofan north 
of the parallel of Obeid is nearly completed. A less interesting country 
would be difficult to find. Ei Obeid, the capital, is in lat. 13°10 N. The 
inhabited and habitable part of Kordofan extends north of this from one 
to two degrees, and is limited on the east by the Nile, and on the west by a 
desert which begins some fifty miles from here, and separates Kordotan 
from Dar-For. South, I know nothing. The northern and western deserts, 
or more properly steppes, are roamed over by nomadic tribes of camel 
breeders and robbers, who pay tribute to the province of Kordofan, but are 
hardly governed by it. The portion which I have me ntioned as habitable 
isa rolling upland of very uniform altitude, 1,800 to 2,000 feet above the 
sea, marked by few ‘accidents of terrain,’ and watered only by the rains 
which fall in June, July, August, and September. There is not a water- 
course in the whole land other than a gully made by a summer shower, and 
T am sure no drop of water from this country ever finds its way to the Nile 
It is at once absorbed by the dry soil. . . . You can hardly get out of 
sight of villages. but you can very easily get out of the way of water. It is 
not at all uncommon for the people to bring water from wells ten miles 
away. During the aaliiy season they ordinarily procure water from a reser- 
voir near at hand. These reservoirs are utilized in all ways, for in Africa 
water is not wast _ and if you are forced to travel in this land it is better 

1ot to see the servoir. . . Praise God! I have de veloped ¢ a great 
° i — for not seeing things, and if I could lose the sense of smell I should 
> almost owe: ve. 

“Of course little is to be done with a waterless land. 


The only crop 





The 


millet, I believe 

: bread and beer 
and oftener goats, and rarely 
It is put in the 

and during eight 

1 drink it. 
» time since | have 

The Arab staff officers 

‘not only ignorant and lazy, but 

lled fountains of mendacity—rivers, 

ity. Still, | hope to get up a map of the country 
hi in accuracy and detail will ‘scoop blind’ all previous maps of 
African exploration. Modest hope! I am terribly harassed by the cabinet 
mups, and more maps, and 


geographer of Cairo, who wants maps, and 

d—n the accuracy. Iam determined, however, to consider a little mv own 
reputation.” 

The 


on the 


cat an 


lakes of mend: 
which 


autumnal exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Association was opened 
29th ultimo with a large collection of paintings and drawings, some 
of considerable interest 

Am 
ties than in the contributions of Mr. F. A. Bridgman, ‘* The Nubian Story- 
Teller” (1), and the ** 


Figure-painting has hardly reached a higher degree 


of excellence aMone rican artists for 


a general balance of good quali- 


Kabyle Woman” (153). The first, recently shown in a 


gives a beautifully-arranged group of Eastern houris, con- 
trasted with forms of picturesque ugliness in the persons of the improvisa- 

an slave-girl. It is true that some of the odalisques fall 
* Parisian than Eastern ; but for craftsmanlike group- 
and lighting we do not know that a better picture of the kind has ever 


been produced by an American. 


modelled In lan the 


The second is of life-size, and finely 
honors are borne away by. the large coast- 
from the easel of M. F. De Haas. 
tures would do honor to any school of paint- 


ne, ** Drifti s] » in the Fog,” 
Either of t ortant pi 
i 7 ty we would demur to is the preoccupation of the 
tvles 


dgman was thinking quite as much of 


preoccupation so marked that it 


models 


Boulanger and 
when he designed his groups, and that Mr. De 


ret Achenbach out of his head when sketching his sea- 
Bricher, in another marine subject, obviously loves Mr. 
devotedly as he loves nature. Individuality of impression is still 


much sideratum among our better class of painters as it is 


our bet poets and essavists, 


tal sketches, direct from life, of the explorer, Mr. 
‘Lady Reading” (26), Mr. McEntee’s de- 
Mr ‘Naughty Boy” 

Guy’s * is Bliss” (375), Mr. S. Colman’s sketches (352 t 


gh Brid 


Noticeable pictures on various 
] 


Oriel 


ash field’s 


330), Kk. Johnson's (379), 


o~- 


ded), 


Mr 
ge” (298), with its admirable sky, Mr. 
and Mr. G. H. Boughton’s ‘Girl I left 
the Polytechnic and young 
in interestgig educational tone to an 
inchoate 


eliance on imported sh 


* (266), 
lrawings by youths of 
nstitutes gave 


rh still in an state, begins to show more 


p-window art than in former 


Bouton) produces for November certainly a tame 
x by Chattock of a Constable subject is at least 


as have been most of the landscapes by the French aquafortists on 


whom Mr. Hamerton usually depends for that kind of reproduction. We 
little to signalize among the articles by 
Ménard, Atkinson, 


M. Gaucherel’s group of trees in the 


nothing to condemn and 


[lamerton, Wornum, and Chattoeck, but ean 
a limited admiration for 
nd M. Veyrassat’ 


Moore sends us a really artistic line-engraving of one 


innocuous ‘* Watering-place,” facing 
most poetically-conceived pictures—that of a 
hand by a process of crouching 

at only a very pretty woman could 

lhe sense of a tantalizing slowness 

in the long, horizontal train of the woman’s 


rhe style of en- 


animal’s soft limbs and body. 
han powerful, and the lady’s face is puffy, with 
of the foreshortened planes of its modelling ; but 
»are admirable, 

uly admitted that we have not seen the end of 
nay perhaps be well to remind the advo- 

ans a modern invention or 
uly known in 


lized” 


ng a » very 


remote 
leather money in 
that 


inflationists aim to effeet by paper- 


reverse ol which 


itier and othe 


Nation. 
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money. Machiavelli, in his ‘ Discourses on the first Ten Books of Livy,’ 


Book I., Chap. 3, in explaining the great difference in the relative growth 
of the Roman and Spartan Republics, relates that 


* Lyeurgus, the founder of the Spartan Republic, believing that nothing 
could more readily destroy his laws than the admixture of new inhabitants, 
did everything possible to deter strangers from flocking thither. 
denying them intermarriage, citizenship, and all other companionships 
(conversationt) that bring men together, he ordered that in his Republic 
only leather money should be used, so as to indispose all strangers to bring 
merchandise info Spar fa or t) exercise any kind of art or industry there, 
sv that the city never evuld inerease in population.” 


Besides 


It seems impossible to have more clearly and sagaciously foreseen the real 
effect of ‘‘ soft money ” ; and certainly we have proof of the correctness of 
the judgment of the great lawgiver of antiquity in the recent immense 
falling-off of immigration into the United States and in the diminution of 


commerce, 


—By a temporary residence upon British soil at the time of publication 
in England, it is already possible for an American to secure an English 
copyright. Advantage of this is frequently taken, and it is now no unusual 
thing to see the words ‘‘ copyright edition ” appended to the English pub- 
lisher’s advertisements of an American book, 
no great hardship for those who live near the Canada line, although it is for 
the dwellers in Florida, Texas, and New Mexico. 
ion of the new Canadian Copyright Act of 1875 may hereafter destroy this 
facility. 


protection in England is made possible. 


To step across the border is 
Perhaps a strict construc- 


By a recent discovery, however, a new mode of obtaining literary 
With logical liberality, France 
has not confined the protective benefits of its legislation solely to natives— 
they are also extended to aliens. The decree of February 5, 1810 (quoted 
», 750, vol. ii. of Mr. James Appleton Morgan’s ‘ Law of Literature’), pre- 


] 
tects ‘les auteurs, soit nationaux, soit ¢trangers.” Therefore any Ameri- 
ean can secure pretection in France by complying with the provisions of its 
By the terms of the international copyright treaty 


between France and England (15 and 16 Vic., ¢. xii.) the holder of a copy- 


copyright enactments. 
right in France may secure copyright in England by fulfilling certain speci- 
fied 
American author from entering his work in France—by proxy, if more 


conditions, There seems, therefore, to be nothing to prevent the 
convenient—and then, on the strength of his French copyright, applying 
for registration at Stationers’ Hall. 


—All the readers of the Philologus know that one marked feature of that 
journal has been-the publication from time to time of some article by a com- 
petent hand summing up the results of recent research in different direc- 
tions. What the Philologus has done sporadically, the Jahresbericht iiber 
die Forischritte der Alierthumswissenschaft, published by Calvary of Berlin 
and edited by Conrad Bursian of Munich, has undertaken to do systemati- 
cally, and the first volume, covering the year 1873, is nearly finished. We 
understand that it is the intention of the publisher to bring out the review 
of 1874 and 1875 together, so as to keep the reader still more closely up to 
Highly acceptable to all classical scholars, no matter what their 
resources, the Jahresbericht is simply indispensable to those who have not 
Among the 
Bursian himself, Ribbeck, Bergk, Friedliinder, Lange, W. 
Wagner, Wecklein, Blass, and Susemihl, are household words to any man 
who has the least acquaintance with the philology of the day, and, to take 
no higher view, the American philologian may almost save the price of the 
Jahresberie:! by heeding the warnings of some of the distinguished critics. 
Buying German books by the title is far from a safe investment. 


the time. 


access to all the numerous philological journals of Germany. 


contributors, 


—In No. 490 of the Nation we noticed Scheffer-Boichorst’s ‘ Florentiner 
Studien,’ in which the author, after conclusively proving the unauthenticity 
of Malespini’s chyfonicle, attempted to show that one of the next oldest 
historians, the celebrated Dino Compagni, was equally untrustworthy, and 
that his history was a forgery of the sixteenth century. We expressed at 
the time our regret that Dino Compagni should disappear from the list of 
Italian historians, and hoped that the doubts cast upon him would be re- 
moved by a critical text and examination of his sources. The article by 
Scheffer-Boichorst aroused great interest both in Italy and Germany, and 
has called forth severai works which may be of interest to historical students 
n this country. As longago as 1857, Pietro Fanfani, one of the most celc- 
rated of Italian scholars, attacked the authenticity of Compagni from a 
philological standpoint, and has lately resigned his membership of the 
Academia della Crusca in order to engage more freely in the discussion. 
Ife has brought together his various articles on the subject and printed 
them the title: ‘Dino Compagni vendicato dalla Calunn’a di 
Serittore della Cronaca’ (Milan, 1875). His arguments are chiefly based 
upon the language of the chronicle, and his deductions are not complimen- 
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under 
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tary to the great body of Italian philologists, who have always considered 


Dee. 9, 1875 | 


model frecentisia. Fanf: found a number of followers 


Compag 





among his 10m hastens tu demolish Compagni with 


the patriotic desire ‘that the Father of Italian history shail at least find a 


countrymen, one of ¥ 


crave in his own land.” Onthe other hand number of equally celebrated 
grave in fil Vin land, I tli¢ wna, a huMves {ailv Cok ul 


undertaken Compacni’s defence, among t 
} 


524 of the Nati 


4’ 


scholars in Ita 


Capponi (see No om), in his * Storia di Firenze,’ and Paolo 
4 lv, 1875). It is to be observed 


his 


Capponi 


Tedeschi in the Pivistu Luropea (May to Ju 


that all of Compagni’s defenders acknowledge a great confusion in 
historical details and 


suggests (*‘ Storia di Firenze,’ 


unaccountable *':ps in his language. 
I, p. 98, note) that his history may have been 
put together by some other hand from imperfect material (sopra una copia 
informe). ‘This hint is the key-note to the latest defence of Compagni, this 
time quite appropriately by a German : ‘ Die Chronik des Dino Compagni: 
Versuch Dr. C. Hegel’ We shall 


wait with interest for the critical edition of the chronicle now being pre- 


einer Rettung von (Leipzig, 1875). 


pared in Florence by Prof. Del Lungo, whom the Italian Government, feel- 
ing that the national honor is concerned, is liberally assisting with manu- 


seripts, ete., from the public libraries. 


—One effect of this discussion in Germany has been to direct attention 
to the early history of Florence, which has been so strangely neglected by 
native scholars, and even by Capponi. Dy. Otto Hartwig, well known bya 
work on Sicily, has just published ‘Quellen und Forschungen zur iiltesten 
Geschichte der Stadt Florenz’ (Marburg, 


whose name is known is Sanzanome, whose work, cited as 


chronicler 
the ‘Gesta 
This chronicle, interesting as contain- 
is published for the first 


although a fragment, is of great importance from a 


1875). The oldest 
Florentinorum,’ breaks off in 1231. 
ing events of which the author was an eye-witness, 
time by Hartwig, and, 
Another heretofore inedited work, also 
here published for the first time, is the so-called ‘ Chronica de Origine Civi- 


literary-historical point of view. 


tatis,’ which contains the stories of Rome, Fiesole, and the Trojans, alluded 
4 


to by Dante in Par. xv. 124, and which Villani and Malespini incorporated 





into their works. Dr. Hartwig gives, in three parallel columns, the Latin 
text, an Italian rifacectamento of the fourteenth century, from a Ms, in 

rare Libro Fiesolano. The student thus 
‘ious shapes the material assumed until it was appro- 
priated by Villani and Malespini. 


Lucea, and a republication of the 


has before him the v: 





The third section of Hartwig’s work con- 
sists of an essay on Florence to the beginning of the twelfth century. He 
190 p.c. It 
named Julia Augusta Florentia 
(Ilartwig derives the name from Flora, like Faventia, Fidentia. Valentia,. 
etc.) The story of the destruction of the city by Totila (a7/as Attila) and 
The decided ec- 
date, as well as cer- 

Dr. 
Hartwig has nearly ready for the press a second part to his work, which will 


traces the city back to its foundation hy the Romans about 


was later refounded by Augustus, and 


its rebuilding by Charlemagne is shown to be legendary. 
clesiastical tendency of the city appears at a very early 
tain political characteristics which mark the later history of the city. 


contain ‘extensive commentaries on early annals of Florence, some of 
which are still inedited, as full a list of the consuls and podestas as possible, 
an examination of the so-called ‘Chronicon Brunetto Latini,’ and a reeon- 
struction of the annalistie ‘Gesta Florentinorum,’ from which Villani and 
other chroniclers derive nearly all their knowledge of the history of 
Florence down to 1308.” 


DIGBY ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW.* 
i R. DIGBY’S admirable book needs, as it deserves, the notice of appre- 
4 ciative reviewers. Its title, and we must add its appearance, do it 
injustice, and are likely to delay for a time its being read by persons who, 
when once they have looked into it, will fully appreciate its merit and inte- 
rest. A little stumpy book, entitled the ‘Ilistory of the Law of Real Pro- 
perty,’ and got up in colors of that respectable dulness which seems to give 
notice that the contents may be useful to students but are certain to be 
interesting to none but the unhappy persons about to undergo examina- 


tions, is certain to be shunned by even the best specimens of the fastidious 


class known as intelligent readers. Yet any one to whom history is more 
than an idle pastime will, on inspecting Mr. Digby’s work, find that it is a 
most important contribution to the investigation of that vast and unex- 
plored province of research—the history of English law. 

Mr. Digby deserves the credit of being the first person who, of recent 


years. and with the advantages of modern kn 





wledge and m 
of criticism, has attempted to explore, or rather to be 


gin entering upon, what 


** An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property, with Original 
By Kenelm Edward Digby, M.A., of Lincoln's Ina, 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Authorities. 


Barrister-at - 
Law.’ 
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e> ce) 
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ation. 


we venture to assert is the portion of the history; 


as of the English race, which most needs research and will best repay 

labors of an intelligent discoverer. English w is ! 

tion of the English genius. It has fluer 14 ci \ ’ 

power ¢ pt that of religion the hist Leh 
cles of \tlanti Che law of 1\ j t 

like the law of Rome, the most permanent record bot Kast and W 

the grentness of tts ereators. Yet no great historian, « ‘ Ene i or 
America, has made the legal institutions of which be ‘ \ 

much reason to be proud the subject of special study, and w W 

Mr. Freeman, exult obtrusively in the blessing of be Englishmen and 


owing nothing to Roman civilization, show xan almost studied neghk f 





the law which is the one intellectual creation that the | } i 
boast of as emphatically their own, From this censure Prof Stubb 
must be markedly excepted. Tis works deal with the constitution rat} 
than the law of England, but they contain as much information about legs 
institutions as can be brought within their scope. ‘TT ee Se 
Charters’ have obviously suggested to Mr. Digby his collectio thorit 
on the ‘ History of Real Property.” Such coll 
what is called light reading, but they have the great 1 a 
so competent a person as Mr. Digby, that everything they contain is w 
having. An originalauthority constantly suggests far more | t direet]s 
states. Its worth depends upon the knowledge of the person ly 
To sheer ignorance it tells next to nothing, but exactly in m rtion 
student’s knowledge increases so the information ink : owl 
original documents vield to his study The great pot t } 
with a guide, such as Mr. Digbv or Professor Stubb } ki 
enough to lead us to the most important documents, lea: t x 
difficulties, and intelligence enough to suggest rig! es 

Our quarrel with Mr. Digby is that lue desir 
a great underrating of his own powers and an oy stin f 
people’s knowledge, has led him to give far h W i 
own comments and explanations. It is provoking that a man wl 
the work so well, and has spared no labor to produce a thorought!y w 
manlike article, shoul been s 1 | Wn} ‘ 
dations. He should | pity | is \ St 
have sought in vain for friendly guidance through t S f 
pleadings in Taltarum’s case, and, even when tr ‘ 
have felt that the aid of a translation or note would bed d tal 
A critic may pardonably dwell on deficiencies which an author can eas 
correct in a future edition, and we would earnestly suggest { expedier 
of uniformly translating all the Latin documents and g 
copious notes and more diffuse comment. The prove ( 
the use of the work to students, and enable readers who are 1 
legal knowledge to perce iv » nere ¢ Sil this mn the can now ad , ny 
interesting trains of thought and sp tion wl 

Two aspects of Mr. Digby's work { nls . 
attention. The first is what may be termed the purely historical pect of 
early law. When you study the early laws either of the English 








other people, as revealed in original documents, 4 ‘ 
fact of the extreme formalism, so to speak, which characterizes an vi- 
lized society. Nothing, for instance, that the pleaders whos practice v 
satirized a century ago in the * Pleader’s Guide * invented or imagined. can 
have exceeded the subtle complexity of the pleadin | m’s cas 
Here, indeed, it may be said that we have passed, if not int 1 era ¢ 
of high civilization, at any rate long beyond what are generally called early 
states of society, and it is, we admit, probable that the lawvers of I lward 
the Fourth’s age represented an era which coml to a certain 
extent the kind of formalism which char es an advanced stage 
of society with the somewhat different kind of formalism character- 
istic of what neously enough called the s ip t f uncivilized 
life Still, w r 1 worth of i pai | illustration, the 
fact is undoubted that simplicity is pr stic in whieh earl 
law is fi nt nd that this tet i } irt t any . due to thi 
mportance attributed to forms. Never was a more vigorous effort rhade 
to expand a rigid system, so as to meet the necessities of advancing civili 
‘lion, Than was att ited oy the reformers who passe l the enactment on 
which were g nded ** actions on the case,” and never was a great reform 
more thwarted by the conservative formalism of lege! practitioners. The 
resp r written documents which characterized early lawvers is a ign 
f the same siat of feeling. Educated men know ina general wav that 


the maxims of Roman law were in some mode or other introduced at an 


Readers of Mr. Digby's 


‘ceive under his guidance how completely the rules as to 


i 
early period into the common law of England. 





The 


aeisin were modelled on the Roman doctrines with reference to possession, 
and how Roman law was introduced by the writers of ec: arly text- 
in the age of Black- 
Nor can it 


will unders 


ks into the texture of that ‘*common law ” which, 


sed to owe nothing to any foreign influence. 


ne of the marked peculiarities of English law already 


supp 
that 
very early period, 
h lawyers to Meide 
‘We constantly find in Bracton judicial decisions quoted 
traces of the same practice are 


This pe deference 


peculiarity is the singula 


shown by Enugli “l cases, and certainly existed at least as 


early as Glanvill. 
particular propositions ; 
This — has moulded the whole genius of English 
told on the in- 


authorities for 
found in Glanvill.” 
may 


Dec 
susp 


. through the influence of law, 
Here, 
y’s perpetually suggests : 
and uniform body of law, 


law. It has, we 
e touch on an 
Can it be 
itself 


tellectual habits of the En oa people. however, W 
k — as Mr. Digt 


centuries of a regular 


enquiry which a wor 
that the existence for 
the growth of the ideas prevailing from age to age among the English race, 
has not affected the tone of mind and modes of thought prevalent among 
the En The answer is that in every department of specula- 
tion, in politics, in theology, in ethics, and in historical criticism, English 
modes of thought and feeling have been profoundly affected by the habits 
and associations produced by the English 
‘lusion would be the work of an It is, 
to call attention to the 
English 


la 2? 


lish people 


law. 


how- 


which support this con essay. 


ever, impossible in noticing Mr. Digby’s work not 
kind of 
law is certain to suggest and in part to answer. 

A second feature of Mr, Digby’ 
nence given by it to the logical or analytical aspect of legal study. Mr. 
Digby a disciple in jurisprudence of Mr. Austin—an author 
whose name can never be mentioned without the profoundest respect by 
all who value clearness of thought and logical precision of language. Mr. 
Digby not only and mastered, but (what is far more diffi- 
arrangement 


speculations and enquiries which the philosophie study of 
s book may be deseribed as the promi- 


writes i 


has fuily seized 


eult) has intellectually logical 


L out by 


by thorough tables, a 


y appropriated the system of 
sketche his teacher. 
and distinctions suggested by Austin ean be practically used as a guide 
rh the English law. ‘This labor, which must have been 

iderable than readers who enjoy its results will easily understand, 
It has provided a clue to a legal 
maze It has further given a reality 
or definiteness to divisions and distinctions (such, for example, as the fun- 
damental distinction rights available against ali the world and 
rights available against*particular persons) which, to those who read Austin 
for the first time, m unreal, 
convineed that the distinction between rights tr remand rights in personam 


throu labyrinth of 
more ¢ 
has conferred two benefits on students. 
in which beginners often lose their way. 
between 


may see In no way can a beginner be so easily 


is no mere subtlety invented by the overacuteness of logicians, but a dis- 
tinction corresponding to the very nature of things, 
perceive its application to a systen 
absolut 
Austin is based 
But though Mr 


nation of difficulties in English law is always interesting to persons who are 


‘ly to ignore the 


Digby's use of sound logical 


used to the analysis of legal conceptions, and conveys a good deal of prac- | 


tical instruction to scholars who are commencing the study of jurispru- 
dence, we must confess that the weakest point of Mr. Digby’s work is the 
ssarily limited space, two different 


with law 


within a nec 
You may 
that is tu say, 


attempt to combine, 


methods of treatment. deal either 
analytically ; 
and 
conceptions and show 
logical and the analytical methods are, no doubt, ultimately the comple- 
ment one of the they start from different points and 
hardly admit of simultaneously pursued. Mr. Digby has at- 
tempted at onee to account of the growth of a portion of 
the English law, and the elucidation of the difficul- 
ties of English law the logical principles of Austin. In either task 
he would, we t, have achiev attempting both, 
he has set himself a task performance of which absolute snecess js 

| bj t that an historian of law ought to forget 
We hold, on the contrary, with Mr. Dig- 
from his mind. Our objection is 
t law at the same moment from the posi- 


you may, 


ceptions institutions, or else analyze logically the nature of such 


other, but 
being 
give an 
to apply to 
doubt no 1d complete success ; 
in the 


tion is n 


be absent 
le to trea 
an and from the position of an analytical jurist. 
il history much the same position that political eco 
No writer can master all the problems 
hears in mind the principles of political economy. He 


Juris- 


ds to lege 


prude nee bh 


nomy does to historical narrative, 


of hist: 


rv unless he 


Nation 


To indicate the grounds | 


He has further done good service in showing | 
companied with lucid explanations, how the divisions | 


as by being forced to | 
1 of law which, at first sight, appears | 
ground of division on which the whole scheme of | 


conceptions for the expla- | 


historically or | 
either trace the growth of legal con- | 


their place in a logically-arranged plan. The | 
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will not, for instance, appreciate all the causes of the social changes which 
marked the sixteenth century bears in mind the economical 
results of the depreciation in values of the precious metals. But no judi- 
cious historian will attempt to combine the composition of a history with 
It is one thing to write the history 


unless he 


the statement of economical doctrines. 
of land-tenure and another to expound the theory of rent. 

We have stated plainly our one grave objection to Mr. 
of exposition, but we admit that much may be urged in favor of his mode 
of treating his subject. That subject is at any rate, in a special sense, his 
Ilis book is (though not in our judgment free from some defects) a 
It is a treatise which no 


Digby’s method 


own, 
most valuable introduction to the study of law. 
lawyer or student can safely neglect, and every one who feels an interest in 
one of the most remarkable portions of English history must hope that the 
work is but the first instalment of further labors in the magnificent fiel¢ 
wherein Mr. Digby has been the first, so to speak, to break ground. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

- is certainly far from lavish praise of Dr. Holland’s ‘ Sevenoaks’ to say 

that it isan improvement upon his preceding novel, ‘ Arthur Bonni- 
castle.” There is still a rather well-filled side of Parnassus beyond this 
author’s last and highest flight along the plain which he has yet to climb 
before he escapes the attention of his critics. Part of the comparative su- 
periority of ‘Sevenoaks’ may be said to consist in its freedom from the 
offensive thrusting of a moral lesson upon the reader which more or less 
plainly marked its predecessor, In this novel the moral is not wanting, to 
be sure, but the reader is left to draw it for himself, and even the dullest 
will be able to do this without difficulty. In telling his story, Dr. Holland’s 
instrument is not so much the lyre as the melodeon, as he proceeds to nar- 
rate the infamous life of just such a rich manufacturer, speculator, and 
‘* railway king ” as is known to readers of the newspapers of the period. 
He has had plenty of models to his hand, and in certain of the incidents of 
the novel one recognizes familiar anecdotes concerning the misdeeds of this 
or that notorious man which have already appeared in print as bits of news 
or of scandal, so that the conjecture soon forms itself that Dr. Holland 
keeps a scrap-book in which he pastes anecdotes to be exhumed and put to- 
gether to illustrate the character of his heroes. However this may be, 
Robert Belcher, the evil hero of this tale, is not a mere patchwork of differ- 
ent facts, and so far as he goes is a tolerably well-drawn character, but 
he gives this impression much more by what he does than by anything 
the author says of him. Dr. Holland, with great modesty, does not seem 
to trust to his literal transcriptions of real events, and goes to the pains 
of telling his readers that Mr. Robert Belcher, although the owner of 
‘‘a large, white, pretentious dwelling surrounded and embellished 
by all the appointments of wealth,” was ‘‘not a gentleman. He sup- 
posed himself to be one, but he was mistaken. Gentlemen of wealth 
usually built a house; so Mr. Belcher built Gentle- 
men kept horses, a groom, and coachman ; Mr. Belcher did the 
same. Gentlemen of wealth built greenhouses for themselves and kept 
ardener ; Mr. Belcher could do no less. He had no gentlemanly tastes, 
sure, but he could buy or hire these for money” ; and then, more 
bitterly: ‘‘Of Mrs. Belcher and the little Belchers he saw but little. 
He fed and dressed them well, as he did his horses. All gentlemen feed 
and dress their dependents well.” This delicate delineation of character 
reminds one of nursery-tales in words of one syllable ; it is not the method 
of approved masters of fiction. This ungentlemanly person shows very 
clearly that the author’s abuse of him, if inartistic, was by no means unde- 
served. He is rolling up wealth from the inventions of a man whom he had 
driven insane by persecution, and when Paul Benedict escapes from the pen 
in the town alms-house where he is confined, Mr. Belcher is tacitly suspected 
of having made away with him. Being dissatisfied with the hatred of his 
neighbors he betakes himself to this city, buys a costly house on Fifth 
Avenue, plunges into all sorts of wild speculations—as a bit of revenge on 
his fellow-villagers, he robs them of their earnings under pretence of enabling 
them to make their fortunes out of an oil-well—he owns a railroad, ete., ete. ; 
in a word, he follows that path in which the late James Fisk, jr., made 
himself well known, and only comes to the end of his tether when, having 
forged Benedict’s name to an assignment to himself of the former’s lucrative 
inventions, he is detected in a court of law, and, to avoid punishment, flees 
When last seen he is engaged in the congenial occupa- 
Lawrence river-steamboat. 
The hero, who gives 


fine one. 


a £ 


to be 


from the country. 
tion of keeping a bar on a St. 
‘Hugh Melton’ is a novel of very light weight. 
**Sevenoaks: A Story of To-day. By ry a. Hollond, ‘author of ‘Arthur Bonui- 
castle.’’ New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1875. 


‘Hugh Melton: A Story. A & Katharine King, author of ‘Our Detachment,’ 
‘Off the Roll,’ ete.’ New York: Harper& Bros. 1875. 











The 


He is poor in worldly 
is endowed with every honorable trait, and is, 
She is not insensible to his affection, 


Dee. 9, 


= = 


1875] 


his name to it, is an officer of the English army. 
but, to make up, 
in love 


goods, 


moreover, with an heiress. 


but has engaged herself to marry another officer, Cameron by name-- 
the latter being as much a fiend of darkness as Melton is an angel of | 
light. The narrator, himself also a man of war, is a feeble character, 


who is deeply attached to Melton, and yet, being in love with the heiress, 
nearly leaves his best friend in the hands of savages in order to be secure 
from his rivalry. It is hard to find anything to like in this novel ; there is 
a lukewarmness about all the characters and their perceptions and their 
virtues which fails to give the reader anything but a very mild enjoyment at 
the best, and but few readers will get even that. 

A novel which is admirably adapted to serve as a warning for writers, a 
text-book for critics, and a rock of offence to readers, is ‘ Healey: a Romance.’ 
One of the Healeys is a drunkard, for whom ‘‘the word ‘ ought’ had no 
meaning till Thorgerd showed” him. In return for this piece of kind- 
ness he tried to marry her, not letting her know that he had a wife living. 
His sister, Katharine, was a most unpleasant person, of course totally un- 
prepossessing, ill-natured, and of a very melancholy disposition, this 
extract may show 


as 


‘* Katharine that evening busied her mind with the weary problem 
which has so often been put : Who shall say whether this life of ours shall 
be called the Human Comedy or the Human Tragedy ? Ought we to talk 
of life being a jest, or to weep over the ‘ Martyrdom of Man’? It is but a 
grim comedy, and yet it is somewhat small and ludicrous for a tragedy. 
. . . She was stirred to wonder vaguely what it all meant, and whether 
some time humanity will read the answer to the riddle—Life.’ 

The love-affairs of a woman of this sort are tolerably sure to move at a 
very halting rate ; and in fact one of her adorers is a very complicated 
villain with an eye to her money, and the other only an * overlooker”™ 
in her brother’s mill, so that she has plenty of opportunity to ponder on 
the mystery of the universe and to soliloquize on the unsatisfactoriness of 
the world. At the end we are told that she married the poor but honest 
man, that they sailed to Australia, and that she was happy, but when once 
she had become happy there was no longer place for her in this ‘ Romance.’ 

The late M. Gaboriau, the author of a great many novels dealing with 
crime, the difficult detection of guilt, and its delayed but certain punish- 
ment, founded a small but busy school of writers who deal out murders to 
their readers as freely as do some of their brethren declarations of love. A 
good strip of Gaboriau’s blood-stained mantle has fallen on the shoulders 
of one Fortune du Boisgobey, the author of ‘The Golden Tress.’ How 
many cups of green tea this writer drinks while he is at work upon 
one of his complicated novels it would be hard to conjecture. Certainly, 
only badly-shattered nerves could devise so ingenious a combination 
of horrors as is to be found in this short tale, which opens with a man car- 
rying an unknown woman’s head in a basket, and keeps the reader’s interest 
alive by the singular disappearance of a young man who is kept imprisoned 
in the Catacombs of Paris, to which he has admission through a subterra- 
nean passage from his library ; by the wiles of a Russian villain, who man- 
ages all the mischief of the book, throws the chief of police off the track, 
and nearly makes away with another detective, but who finally perishes in a 
quicksand ; and by duels, poisonings, abductions, robberies, assaults, and 
gunpowder explosions innumerable. ‘The great point of the book is the 
way the woman’s head was cut off : she had just passed through the secret 
door mentioned above, when, hearing her lover's name called, she peeped 
back just as it was rudely closed, separating her head from her body. 

‘The Wages of Sin’ is the title of Mr. Yates’s last contribution to the 
circulating library. According to this austere moralist, typhoid fever is all 
that need be dreaded by a woman who has been unfaithful to her husband. 
The book reminds the reader of one of ‘‘ Ouida’s ” worst novels with the 
“fine writing ” left out. 

Mrs. or Miss Steinestel, who translates from the German of A. E. 
Katszh a novel ‘ Under the Storks’ Nest,’ has a good theory about the task 
she set herself. She says in her preface: ‘‘The beauty of a translation 
consists in the harmony of the guise in which it appears. . . To enter- 
tain the reader, and make him forget he is perusing a translation in the 
smooth flow of the language into which it has been adopted, is the first 
duty of a translator.” Consequently, two pages further on in the body of 
the book we find this passage—Judge Berndal has just asked his servant 
for a pipe—“* Here she is, Judge, loaded to the brim,” the man answers 
: A Romance.’ New York: Harper & Bros. 1875. 


Translated from the French of Fortune du Boisgobey, 
Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen & Haifelfin- 


By Edmund Yates.’ Boston : William F. Gill & Co 
A Romance From the German of 4. E. Katsch, 
Philadelphia : J.B, Lippincott & Co. 1875. 
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One can judge from the following of the romantie style which marks this 
novel: ‘* Quick as an arrow sent from its bow, but noiseless as the wind 
that chases the cloud from the blue-vaulted sky, sped Mrs. Wurpel from 
the room and down the stairs into the apartment where lay the neglected 


child.” Mrs, Wurpel was the monthly nurse, 


The Rev. E. P. Roe takes better care of the moral tone of his novels 
In this last one, ‘From Jest to Earnest,’ he describes the wav in which a 
young and fashionable woman of this city attempted to break the heart of 


ligan, for her 
essful, hi 


nan, and it may be 


an unfashionable and awkward divinity student from Mi 
own amusement and that of her friends. She was not so s 
ever, as was Lady Clara Vere de Vere with her young 
said by the way that her manners lacked the well-known aristocratic 


Wwe 


repose 


that. stamped the caste of the English beauty. Lady Clara, for instance, 
would not have made so many bad puns as does Miss Lottie Marsden, the 
rescued flirt, nor, if she had, would Mr, Tennyson have deemed them 


worthy of printing. It would be only too easy to point out the literary de- 


fects of ‘From Jest to Earnest,’ but it is pleasanter, after calling atten- 
tion to the great rarity of the words ‘‘shall” and **should,” for which 
**will” and ‘** would” are almost invariably used, to say that for the Sun- 


day-school library this book is fairly well adapted. 
A really good novel is ‘Castle Daly,’ 
‘Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago.’ 
the fact of its connecting itself with Ireland will not be an inducement te 
read it, for although there are many good stories about Irish life, there 
more which less successfully combine the humor and pathos one expects to 
find in a novel about that country. Miss Keary the 
sentence from Fielding for the inscription on her title-page 
for the composition of novels and romances nothing 
pens, and ink, with the manual capacity of using them” 
one of the novel-writers whose names are in our 
belief in the seriousness of Fielding’s statement. 
drawn her Irish men and women and boys 
evidently knows them thoroughly, and she puts their excitable, 
plausible, natural temperament before us with great dramatic skill ; 
if she prided herself on her Irish stories, but 
them to the interests of her novel. Throughout, from exaggera- 
tion ; she manages with a very hand the various threads of her 
complicated story ; and to an uncommon extent she succeeds in throwing a 


which bears the sub-iitle of the 
To a great number of people 


are 
following 


Whereas, 
is necessary but paper, 


has taken 


; but there is no 
list to-day who shows less 

To begin with—she has 
for 
change 


and girls admirably, she 
‘able, 
not as 
everywhere subordinating 
she is free 


clever 


great many lights upon its action—that is to say, she does not narrate it 
from a single standpoint, either that of one of the characters or that of an 
outside, disinterested observer, but with a definite comprehension of each 
one, so that the dramatis persone are all about equally well understood, 
and make very equal claims on the reader's sympathy. This will be 
clearer to those who have read the novel than to those who have 
and the former will perceive, for 
holds the balance between the two Daly 
fire and flame and blarney as is his brother 
serve, and yet there is no blame for either, 
both his good and bad points without any appearance of the author's pre- 
possession in favor of one or the other. Indeed, all the 
drawn and cleverly contrasted ; take, for another example. 
In this respect, it must be acknowledged Miss Keary is a very clever writer. 
There 


not, 
author 
full of 


and re- 


instance, how impartially the 


boys, Conner being as 
of caution, 


and each is 


coolness, 
allowed to show 
characters are well 
Ellen and Lesbia. 
The story is a long one and, we should think, a very probable one. 
are half-a-dozen love-affairs running through it, and beneath all a sombre 
record of the sufferings of Ireland during the famine vear, so that the inte- 
rest does not flag in all the five hundred and seventy-six closely-printed 
It is really a great pleasure to come across so unpretending, clever, 
if the word may be used, so unmorbid a novel ‘ Castle 
some of the best of Miss Edgeworth’s 


pages. 
natural, and, 
Daly.’ It reminds us strongly of 
novels with the strong bias taken out. 

‘Wild Hyacinth’ twin-sisters for 
strong-minded and only on page 356 accepts her lover after 
ber from a burning house; and Hyacinth, who married, and was somewhat 
wild, having a lover who was struck dead by lightning just when ske had 
dismissed him with some severity. She was herself made insensible by the 
same bolt, but she recovered and nursed her husband through the scarlet 
fever, taking advantage of his convalescence to get forgiveness for the inno- 
cent but somewhat past. ‘Wild Hyacinth’ is much too long a 
novel ; it would be better if only about half its present size. 


has heroines, Christian, who is 


he has rescued 


stormy 


‘From Jest to Earnest. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of ‘ Barriers Burned Away,’ 
New York : Dodd & Mead 1875 
‘Castle Daly. The Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years ‘-. By 
author of * Oldbury,’ ete.’ Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 157! 
‘Wild dyacinth : A Novel. By M's. Randolph, author of * 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1876. 
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Avnie Keary, 


Gentianella,’ ete,’ 








The 


muild come to life and be wrecked 


if hee 
’s accomplished and energetic heroes, like 


} — ot 
MrovaAti 
; 


y be left by them to starve 


his per- 


His fate 


ficient ecducat and 


on 
sition he was in, 


| t 


found keeping ancther 
scendants manufacture 

alter the 
t up brick-kilns and steel-works 


¢ 


face of nature, 


‘would have been taming a cat and teaching a parrot, 
of 


left for the discovery of his readers ; he 
] 
i 


The scientific nonsense that 


iv be 


peculiar form 
1 an amusing book, and he keeps the secret he is going 
etter than do many W riters of fiction. 


of Ice’ 


readers, but he lacks the French writer's inge- 


also mingles instruction with the enter- 


, however, is in no way deserving of 


Illustrated hundreds of 
(New York : Seribner, 


but it 


rayana, Né and Aneedotes 
By William Makepeace Th 
Welford & Co. 1%75.)}—This is a very frank piece of bookmaking ; 
may be said that if a book was to be made, the subject might have been 


by 


wkeray, ete. 


The first effect of this bulky and handsome volume is 


ss h appily chosen, 
» renew our regret that Thackeray’s life should apparently be destined to 
Why does not Miss Thackeray attempt a biography of 


We should be more grateful for it than for the im- 


t 


nan unwritten, 
er illustrious father ? 
winary memoirs of Angelica Kauffmann, It iscertain at least that a most 
igreeable work might be performed in collecting Mr. Thackeray's letters. 
These are known to have been delightful, and nobody. surely, ever received 
one without jealously preserving it. That they were chiefly humorous, and 


that the humor frequently overflowed in some comical little pen-drawing, 


are facts of equally general knowledge. <A large part of the purpose of this 
nnonymously-edited volume is to reproduce a number of such of Thackeray’s 
sketches as are scattered through early and forgotten publications and over 
the fly-leaves and margins of old (and otherwise valueless) books, procured 


he sale, after his death, of his library. The editor has been a collector 


of these things, and, so far as knowledge of the subject goes, he appears 

very competent to perform his task. But it is a question how far this task 
. 

was worth performing. Thackeray is to our sense very far from being the 


first-rate caricaturist the editor considers him, and it seems to us a decided 


mistake to thrust him forward in this light. We cannot agree with the 
in the North British Review, whom the editor quotes so commend- 


The 


to have almost as little skill as might be ; even for an 


ingly, that the drawing in Thackeray’s sketches is always excellent. 


drawing seems to u 


amateur it isexceedingly amateurish. The merit is in a certain frank expres- 


of a 
It is curious that, while Thackeray’s humor in writing was so com- 


iveness broadly comical idea—an expressiveness obvious, but never 


ubtle. 
plex and refined, his comicality as a draughtsman is always rather bald and 


primitive. There are few of the rapid scrawls disinterred in the present 


volume quite worthy of the space they occupy. This reproach would not 
apply to such sketches as might be incidental to his letters ; they would be 
at one with the comparative laxity of the text. 

This volume excites our curiosity for biographical detail without very 
largely gratifying it. It 


Thacl 


some interesting circumstances about 


relates 


ray’s earlier years—such as the history of the establishment of the 


fiona? newspaper, the luckiess enterprise in which he sank the 


> part of his patrimony ; and it recalls some passages in his career 


which most people have vague impressions, such as the very large 
t of time which, first and last, he spent’in Paris, the very quiet man- 
first but it is not 


the editor has had access to any recondite sources of informa- 


h at ‘Vanity Fair’ came into the world, ete. ; 
that 
‘strong point is the 'Thackerayan bibliography. He knows, ap- 
verything that Thackeray wrote in his ‘prentice years—he knows 
s that he owned, and most of those that he read. Many of these 
; } 


1 TO ie 


in his hands, and he transfers whole pages of them to the 
W he 


n we call this a piece of book-making extraordinary, 


The 


tringing together whole chapters from 


hese interpolations that we allude. 


‘Clouds. By Jules Verne, author of 
, ete. Translated from the French 

*r, Armstrong & Co. 1875 
Ipine Adventure and Glacier Action 


N 





*ete., etc.’ With Ivustrations. New 
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ation. 


hooks found in his library, and which he may be presumed to have handled, 
is one which promises to give a formidable extension to the writing of bio- 
We have here a copious condensation of Walpole’s ‘ Castle of 
* Ancient Llis- 
The pretext is 


graphy. 


extracts from Rollin’s 


' Joseph 


Otrant »,” seventeen pages ( f dreary 


tory,’ and a long account of Fielding’s \ndrews.” 


that Thackeray made some boyish sketches in satirical illustration of these 
Text, therefore, and sketches are given us at formidable length. 
“stter have but the 


is a long and winute description, 


works, 
The reproduction of all might have been spared ; the 
minimum of skill. Thus there 
plate by plate, of a certain 
‘**Flore et Zéphire ”—a caricature of the ballet of the 
The plates are described as minutely and seriously 


set of lithographic drawings, entitled 
period, published by 
Thackeray in his youth. 
as if they were drawings by Albert Diirer or Raphael ; but, even were thcy 
more valuable than is to be supposed, the description would be rather 
ponderous reading. In another part of the book, no less than two hundred 
and fifty pages are occupied with a series of extracts from Karle’s ‘ Micros- 
mography’; from a certain ‘ Defence of the Female Sex,’ published under 
William ILL. ; from various works on demonology and magic (including 
that of Alfred Maury, the familiar French writer); and from the whole 
collection of the little journals of Queen Anne’s time—the Spectators, 
Tatlers, Worlds, Ramblers, etc. Thackeray wrote ‘Esmond’ and the 
* Humorists,’ and he had obviously read these publications to good pur- 
pose ; hence this wholesale transfer of their contents. If its felicity seems 
questionable, we may at least observe that it has helped to make the volume 
stout. But surely never was ‘‘ padding” more ingenuously accumulated. 
Since the editor has such a taste for extracts, it is a pity that he did not 
exercise it in performances upon some of Thackeray’s own less-known produc- 
tions—upon those initiatory scribblings, for instance, in the short-lived 
National Standard, of which he has traced out the authorship. .This was 
a weekly exponent of youthful views upon literature and art, published 
from 18833 to 1834, of which Thackeray was foreign correspondent. We 
must thank the editor, however, for quoting from the ‘‘ Snob” Magazine, 
conducted by our authorduring his residence at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the admirable little burlesque poem, with notes, entitled ‘* Timbuc- 
too ”—a parody upon one of the prize-poems of that period : 
**Desolate Afric, thou art lovely yet ! 

One beart yet beats which ne’er thee shall forget ! 

What though thy maidens are a blackish brown ? 

Dues virtue dwell in whiter breasts alone ? 

Oh no, ch no, ob no, oh no, oh no! 

lt shall not, must not, cannot e’er be so!" 

The editor gives also a good deal of miscellaneous gossip about Thack- 

eray’s personal and literary career, much of which is welcome, even if not 
of the newest. 
none from whom any chance quotation, to whom any chance allusion or 
Pick out something at hazard 


There is no writer of whom one bears better being reminded, 


reference, is more unfailingly delectable. 
from Thackeray, and ten to one it is a prize. This volume makes us live 
with him a while, and refreshes our sense of his incomparable humor, and 
for that we are thankful to it ; but we are almost ashamed to express our 
thanks, lest we should seem to be praising beyond conscience a reprehensible 
and inartistic style of book. It really strikes us as sad that this is the best 
that English literature should be able to do for a genius who did so much 
for it. 

Discourses on Architecture. By M. EF. Viollet-le-Duc. Translated by Henry 
Van Brunt. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1875.)—The ‘ Discourses on 
Architecture’ of M. Viollet-le-Duc have been fully reviewed in the Nation 
Vol. Il., pp. 438, 469), and the great value of the work to students has 
been pointed out and insisted on. There is no doubt that the best answer 
one can make to the question so often asked of an architect, What book can 
general knowledge of styles, 
and a general notion, not too vague, of the art ? would be to name the 
‘Entretiens sur l’Architecture.’? Unluckily, it is rather hard reading. 
Even to those persons who read Dumas and Gustave Droz, and even to 
those who get a fair share of the meaning out of Balzac and the poets, the 
It is not merely 


(see 


you recommend which will give the reader a 


pages of the great antiquary are somewhat repellant. 
because the subject requires rather close attention at times, nor yet to any 
great extent because of technical terms, nor wholly because of a rather 
wandering treatment, not very consecutive, not sure to follow up the argu- 
ment and have done with it ; but from all these causes together there cer- 
tainly results a book hard to read. And, therefore, although our com- 
munity of reading people is supposed, in general, to read French, it is 
probable that but few persons have really read through the most useful 
book there is to a beginner in the study of architecture or of artistic arche- 


OLoE 


ey 
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Now, it is to be hoped that all this will be changed. The object of 
this notice is to tell all readers who may not have cared to enquire about 
Viollet-le-Duc and his lectures, so long as they were all together French and 
foreign, just what they will find if they take this book in its American- 
and sixteen Jarge 


English dress. It is heavy in the hand; five hundre: 





octavo pages. This was a fault in the original, and surely an unnecessary 


one there, for there is an atlas with the French edition, and a few more 
plates might have been taken from amid the text and put therein, and the 
In the Boston edition the large 
that the 
large size is a quasi-necessity. But it is an evil still, and so is the folding 
of the plates, which can hardly be expected to bear much wear and tear. 


text cut down to a much more handy size. 
plates of the French atlas are set in by an edge, and folded, 


The page is a pleasant one to 


The type is large and the printing clear re 
The plates and 


look at, and-an easy one to pore over and study. 
other iisieations are copied by some photo-mechanical process from 
the originals, and are satisfactory. The originals are not models 
of beauty, especially the large engravings; it may be that these 
reproductions answer just as well as they. What difference there 
is shows most in the woodeuts, but does not annoy even in_ these. 


The volume contains ten lectures, or the equivalent to the first volume of the 


‘Entretiens’ (which was published in 1863), with, of course, the plates be- 
The remaining Entretiens, forming the second volume, 


English | 


Van Brunt does not as yet give us. They are, it is certain, of | 


longing to it. 
appeared from time to time between 1863 and 1872, and those in an 
dress Mr. 
less general interest, and more the affair of curious and speculative archi- 
tects than of students of thé art as it has been and as it remains to us. 

The chief value of the ten lectures which make up the volume before 
us is in the historical and critical examination of architectural styles. There 
is no statement to be found, at once so complete and so simple, of the 
essential characters of Greek as it is distinguished from earlier building ; 
of Roman work as distinguished from Greek; of Romanesque and 
Gothie architecture as derived from and succeeding the Roman ; and of 
the bringing of the classic revival from Italy ; its modifications by the 
strong men of the time of Louis XII. and Francis I. ; and the stiffening of 
all into the grandiosity of Louis XIV. This is in short the best critical 
treatise on style in building with which we have any acquaintance, and 
should be the hand-book of all readers of history, as opening to them the 
way to the more often talked-of than enjoyed study of history by means 
of the monuments of art. The lectures are here rather boldly paraphrased. 
The general tendency of the version is towards brevity and the matter of 
several of the French sentences is sometimes found ina single English one. 
The rather indirect way of putting things, with which the author is 
perhaps chargeable, is avoided, even to an extreme, by the translator. 
This shortening-up process seems to have done no harm, or but seldom to 
have done any harm, to the presentation of the author’s meaning. ‘* The 
serves as the translation of ‘ V’architecte du 
ehatean d> Charleval”; ‘‘had a grandeur and ‘dignity ” does well for 


architect of Charleval” 


Nation 





‘avait un certain air de grandeur, un aspect majestueux.” It has done no 
harm in general, one feels sure. Mr. Van Brunt’s text, read by itself, with- 
out comparison with the original, is easy and clear, and the whole work of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc is to be found in it, complete and unmutilated, even if 
rather unusually ‘‘ broken up and made over” into a new American trea- 
tise. We have found two places in which we think the author’s meaning 
imperfectly expressed, but they are unimportant, at least to the general 
sense of the passages affected. 


Ras” “* The 


t paper, print, and binding of this 
nothings to be di 


sired in point of taste 


sertes leave 


fantly Record Album, 


With systematized blanks, on a new system, for 
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tant publications, 
not only in America, but in English, in the department of the fine arts. 
And it is to be hoped that the book will be read and used so widely 


The conclusion is that this is one of the most im 


and generaily as to prove that there is room and a sale for a transla- 
tion of the more learned, more extensive, more exhau » works on the 
Gothic art of Irance which have made M. Viollet-le-Due’ a the most 


celebrated among modern writers on the fine arts of decorat 


West India Pickles. By Ww. P. Talboy vs. (New York : G. W. Carleton 
& Co,)—A sketch of a three-months’ cruise among the Wi India islands 
in midwinter is pleasant reading at this chilly season, esp: lv when the 
recording yachtsman is skilled in the gentle craft of authorship. The eharm 


of yachting is that it produces mentally a dreamy idleness that never shades 
into ennui, accompanied by excellent bodily health and an ever-ready 


appetite. In the tropics none of the necessary conditions are wanting : 


** A cloudless sky ; smooth sea ; good breeze ; exquisite landseape ; pleasant 
companions ; a certainty of superior repasts in their due seasons!” “It 
would appear to be always afternoon to us, only that it seems always 
before dinner, as the steward perpetually seems to be laving the cloth for 
some repast or other.” Mr. Talbovs had the good sense to see that in d 
scribing the only kind of lotus-eating endurable to the men of the bustling 
present, all * ‘ padding “of the useful and improving statistical sort would 


be absurdly out of place. Ie has contented himse 
he really saw and felt and remembered—the secret of making an entertain 


f with putting lown what 


ing book. Only once does he wander off for half a page into science. Tt was 
in Trinidad ; where he watched a colony of ant 
from the fact that each individual carries a leaf in his mouth which sha 
his back. These luxurious insects, on being disturbed, rush into their holes 
and bring out a lot of very large chaps with big heads and tremendous nip- 
pers, who at once assume an attitude of ss If-def fenee, being. in fact, the 


bullies of the establishment, while the gentle parasol-bearer stands 
watch the fun. 





This is almost as surprising as Sir John Lubbock’s state- 
ment that some tribes of ants keep mileh cows, and also an old beetle, whom 
they worship as an idol,” p, 108. A cruise like this is a pleasant episode 
in life, and these sunry tropical hours must give the lie to one-half of the 
motto the author read on the old sun-dial at Agcuadilla : 


* Vulnerant omnes—ultima necat 
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Handsome!ly Illustrated. Square 8vo, fine toned paper, 
cloth, gilt, extra, $2 50 ; morocco extra, $6. 
IRVING'S LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
Hollow, and The Spectre Bridegroom. From the 
‘Sketch Book.’ By Washington Irving. Handsomely 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, fine toned paper, cloth, gilt, 
extra, $2 50; morocco extra, $4. 
SHAKSPEARE S WORKS. Chiswick 
Press Edition. Edited by S. W. Singer. Ten volumes 
16mo, illustrated with numerous Steel Engravings by 
Smirk and others. Prices: Cloth, $12 50; full imitation 


morocco, gilt edges, morocco case, $25; haif-calf, extra, 


$27 50; tree-calf, $40. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONA- 
parte. By William Hazkhtt. With roo Steel-plate Illus- 
trations. new edition in three volumes. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, $7 50; half-roan, gilt top, $9; half-caif, 


$13 50. 
FLORIDA: 


History. 
Sidney Lanier. 
( loth, 
LITERATURE OF K/SSING, gleaned 
from History, Fiction, Pvuetry, and Anecdote. By C. 


C, Bombaugh, author of * Gleanings for the Curious,’ 
etc. 12mo, extra cloth. 


Jeing a Complete Hand-book and Guide. 


By 
Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 


extra 


Especial attention is invited to the following 
STANDARD WORKS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

Chambers's Encyclopedia. Amencan Revised Edition. A 

Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


trated. 10 vols. royal 8vo. 


ippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary, Con- 


taining complete and concise Biographical Sketches of | 


the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. 
Thomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. 

home's Critical Dictionary of Authors. A Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and American Authors, 
Living and Deceased. By S. Austin Allibone, LL.D. 
; vols. imperial 8vo 


By J. 


Lippin of the World. A 
Dictionary. By J. 
Royal 8vo. 


ott's Pronouncing Gazetteer 
omplese Geographical 
M.D., and T, Baldwin, 
hambers's Book of Days. 
quities. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8ve 
Works of W. H. Prescott. New and Revised Edition. 
Edited by J. Foster Kirk. Fifteen vols. 12mo. With 
Portraits from Steel, and Maps. 
some styles, 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of ex- 
*, on receipt of price, by 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Pus KSELLERS, ATD IMPORTERS, 
s15 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


N.B.—IIlustrated Catalogues of Holiday Books 
free on application, : 


SHERS, Box 


mailed 





Its Scenery, Climate, and | 


| complete record of current railroad news and discussions of 


| exponent of the railway interest in this country.’”’—7he 


| numbers for 1875 from the time of subscribing. 
Profusely Illus- 


Thomas, 


A Miscellany of Popular Anti- 


I'he above works are bound ina variety of neat and | 
j 


The 


Lncomparably the Best, 


And the only 


Nation. 


Unabridged, Enlarged, and Corrected Edi- 
tion of | 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 


Dictionary of the Bible, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 


Natural History, is that Edited by 
HACKETT 
and EZRA ABBOT, LL.D. 


Prof. HORATIO B. 


“*In short, it seems that we have to thank America for the 
most complete work of the kind in the English or, indeed, 
in any other language.’’—London Bookseller. 

The grounds of its superiority to the English edition of the 
same work are these: 

500 more pages and roo more engravings in the American 
edition than in the original English. 

26 American scholars represented. 

More than 1,000 errors of reference corrected. 

An Index of Scripture Illustrations, 56 columns, in the 
American edition only. 

4 vols. 3,667 pages. 596 illustrations. 

Price.—In cloth, bevelled edges. . 

In full sheep... $30 | In 

In half morocco 35 | In full calf.... 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CampripceE, Mass. 


London Books, 


FINE ENGLISH BINDINGS, 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


IN 


Now opening, a Choice Invoice, per City of Berlin. 


Catalogues on application. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
138 Fulton Street, New York ; 7 Bloomsbury Market, Oxford 
P. O. Box 3,006. 


GAZETTE 


Street, London. 


] HE RAILROAD 
FOR 1876. 

A weekly illustrated newspaper, similar in form to Har- 
per’s Weekly and the Scientific American, containing a 


the subjects most important to railroad men of all classes and 
to students of transportation, including articles by the lead- 
ing railroad officers of the country. The course of railroad 
management and of discussion on transportation questions 
in other countries as well as the United States is carefully 
traced in the columns of this journal, which is read and 
highly commended by leading railroad men throughout this 
country and abroad. 

“The merits of the RatLroap GazeTTE are such as to 
have made it the vehicle of the best writing on the subject to 
which it devotes itself, and as a weekly publication it is likely 
to maintain its position as the leading though independent 


Nation. 

Those who subscribe now for the year 1876 will receive the 
; 1 Terms, post- 
age paid, $4. year Specimen copies free. Address 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 73 Broadway, New York. 


David G. Francis, 
DEALER IN 
NEW, OLD, AND RARE BOOKS, 
17 Astor PLAcE AND 140 EIGHTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Priced Catalogues issued from time to time and sent to any 
address. Foreign Books imported to order promptly. 


B F. STEVENS, AMERICAN 
. Library and Lipoery Agent, 4 Trafalgar Square, 


Charing Cross, London, England, supplies Books 
and Periodicals of every sort by mail or express at lowest Lon- 
don prices. Full particulars of termsand mode of remitting 
United States currency are given in his priced List of Eng- 
lish Newspapers and Magazines, which may be had free on 
application to him direct in London, or to his Custom-House 
Brokers, Messrs. Tice & Lynch, 3444 Pine street, New York. 


W. CHRISTERN, 


ForeiGn BooKsELLER AND IMPORTER, 





: 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. |. 
Large assortments of the publications of Charpentier, | 


Didier, Didot, Hachette, Lévy Fréres, etc., on hand ; also | 


| complete lists of ‘Tauchnitz’s Collection of British Authors, 


and Teubner’s Greek and Roman Classics. All European | 


periodicals received ~veekly in parcels. 


(Number 545 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


ree 


Scribner, Armstrong & 


Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


An édition de duxe_of an Old Favorite: 


Haus Brinker, or, The Sit- 
ver Skates. 
(From an entirely new set of stereotype plates ) 


BY MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE. 


With Numerous Illustrations from Designs by tbe Best 


Artists. 


One vol. crown $vo, elegantly printed on extra fine papet 


and attractively bound, cloth, $3. 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge’s charming story of ‘ Hans 
Brinker ; or, The Silver Skates,’ which has rejoiced the hearts 
of the children of three or four countries, and is read by the 
old with almost as keen pleasure as it is by the young, is 
presented to the American public this year in a new and prc» 
fusely illustrated edition. It is not necessary at this day to 
say anything of the book itself. As for the pictures, they 
are sixty or seventy in number, and are among the brightest 
and most successful designs of the French illustrationists, 
The artists have caught the spirit of the story wonderfully ; 
they have been in sympathy not only with its more striking 
and picturesque passages, but with its most delicate mean- 
ings, its most subtle and winning suggestions. Altogether, 
* Hans Brinker’ cannot fail to gain hosts of new friends in 
its latest and most attractive dress. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of 


Hodge's Systematic Theology. 


DR. CHARLES HODGE, 


Of Princeton Theol. Sem. 


By 


In 3 vols. 8vo, including Index, $12. 


The above books will be sent prepaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED: 





FROM EVERGLADE TO CANON 


WITH THE 


Second Dragoons 
(Seconp Unitrep States CAVALRY). 


An Authentic Account of Service in Florida, Mexico, Vir- 
ginia, and the Indian Country. 


1836-1875. 


COMPILED BY 


THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, 


Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General U. S, Army, late 
Captain Second Cavalry. 


FLECUSTREA TED 
By Six Full-Page Chromo-Lithographs, Eleven Wood En- 
gravirgs, Six Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and Two Maps. 
Royal 8vo, 561 pp., bound in crimson vellum, cl., price $7 so. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, New York. 


School Material : 
Kindergarien Matertal : 


Furniture, Stationery, Apparatus, Blackboards, and Liquid 
Slating. Catalog-e sent free. > 
F. W. MARTINI & CO., 112 William Street, New Yor. 








pepe vam *¥* # 





